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SOUTHERN  DISTRICT  OF  NEW-YORK,  ss. 
BE  IT  REMEMBERED,  That  on  the  twenty-sixth  day  of 

March,  in  the  forty-third  year  of  the  Independence  of 
(L.  S.)  the  United  States  of  America,  William  Cobbett,  of 

the  said  district,  has  deposited  in  this  office  the  title  of 
a  book,  the  right  whereof  he  claims  as  author,  in  the  words 
following,  to  wit: 

<'  A  Year's  Residence  in  the  United  States  of  America; 
"  treating  of  the  face  of  the  Country,  the  Soil,  the  Climate,  the 
*'  Products,  the  mode  of  cultivating  the  Land  ;  of  the  Prices 
"  of  Land,  Labour,  Food,  and  Raiment ;  of  the  Expenses  of 
"  House-keeping  and  of  the  usual  manner  of  living ;  of  the 
"  Customs,  Manners,  and  Character  of  the  People  ;  and  of  the 
"  Institutions  of  the  Country,  civil,  political,  and  religious. 
«  In  three  Parts.    By  William  Cobbett.    Part  IH." 

In  conformity  to  the  act  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
entitled  "  An  act  for  the  encouragement  of  learning,  by  se- 
curing the  copies  of  maps,  charts,  and  books,  to  the  authors 
and  proprietors  of  such  copies,  during  the  time  therein  men- 
tioned," and  also  to  an  act,  entitled  "  An  act,  supplementary  to 
an  act,  entitled  an  act  for  the  encouragement  of  learning,  by 
securing  the  copies  of  maps,  charts,  and  books,  to  the  authors 
and  proprietors  of  such  copies,  during  the  times  therein  men- 
tioned, and  extending  the  benefits  thereof  to  the  arts  of  de- 
.signing,  engraving,  and  etching  historical  and  other  prints." 

JAMES  DILL, 
Clerk  of  the  Southern  District  of  New- York 
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DEDICATION. 

TO 

TIMOTHY    BROWN,    ESQ. 

OF  PECKHAM  LODGE,  SURREY. 

JSforth  Hempstead,  Long  Island,  lOth  Dec.  1818, 
My  dear  sir, 

The  little  volume,  here  presented  to  the  public, 
consists,  as  you  will  perceive,  for  the  greater  and 
more  valuable  part,  of  travelling  notes,  made  by 
our  friend  Hulme,  whom  I  had  the  honour  to  in- 
troduce to  you  in  1816,  and  with  whom  you  were 
so  much  pleased. 

His  activity,  which  nothing  can  benumb,  his  zeal 
against  the  twin  monster,  tyranny  and  priest-craft, 
which  nothing  can  cool,  and  his  desire  to  assist  in 
providing  a  place  of  retreat  for  the  oppressed, 
which  nothing  but  success  in  the  accomplishment 
can  satisfy  ;  these  have  induced  him  to  employ  al- 
most the  whole  of  his  time  here  in  various  ways, 
^11  tending  to  the  same  point. 

The  boroughmongers  have  agents  and  spies  all 
over  the  inhabited  globe.  Here  they  cannot  sell 
blood  :  they  can  only  collect  information  and  calum- 
niate the  people  of  both  countries.  These  vermin 
our  friend^rA:*  out ;  (as  the  Hampshire  people  call 
it  ;)  and  they  hate  him  as  rats  hate  a  terrier. 

Amongst  his  other  labours,  he  has  performed  a 
very  laborious  journey  to  the  Western  Countries^ 
and  has  been  as  far  as  the  colony  of  our  friend 
BiRKBECK.  This  journey  has  produced  a  Journal  ; 
and  this  Journal,  along  with  the  rest  of  the  volume, 
I  dedicate  to  you,  in  testimony  of  my  constant  re- 


^ 
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membrance  of  the  many,  many  happy  hours  I  have 
spent  with  yon,  and  of  the  numerous  acts  of  kind- 
ness, which  I  have  received  at  your  hands.  You 
were  one  of  those,  who  sought  acquaintance  with 
;ne,  when  I  was  shut  up  in  a  felon's  jail  for  two 
years  for  having  expressed  my  indignation  at  seeing 
Englishmen  flogged,  in  the  heart  of  England,  under 
a  guard  of  German  bayonets  and  sabres,  and  when 
I  had  on  my  head  a  thousand  pounds  fine  and  seven 
years'^  recognisances.  You,  at  the  end  of  the  two  years, 
took  me  from  the  prison,  in  your  carriage,  home  to 
your  house.  You  and  our  kind  friend.  Walker, 
are,  even  yet,  held  in  bonds  for  my  good  behaviour, 
the  seven  years  not  being  expired.  All  these  things 
are  written  in  the  very  core  of  my  heart ;  and  when 
I  act  as  if  I  had  forgotten  any  one  of  them,  may  no 
name  on  earth  be  so  much  detested  and  despised  as 
that  of 

Your  faithful  friend, 

And  most  obedient  servant, 

Wm.  COBBETl?. 


PREFACE 


TO 

THE    THIRD    PART. 


454.  In  giving  an  account  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  it  would  not  have  been  proper  to  omit 
saying  something  of  the  Western  Countries^  the  new- 
est  of  the  new  worlds,  to  which  so  many  thou- 
sands and  hundreds  of  thousands  are  flocking,  and 
towards  which  the  writings  of  Mr.  Birkbeck  have, 
of  late,  drawn  the  pointed  attention  of  all  those  En- 
glishmen, who,  having  sorae.thing  left  to  be  robbed 
of,  and  wishing  to  preserve  it,  are  looking  towards 
America  as  a  place  of  refuge  from  the  borough- 
mongers  and  the  holy  alliance,  which  latter,  to 
make  the  compact  complete,  seems  to  want  nothing 
but  the  accession  of  his  Satanic  majesty. 

455.  I  could  not  go  to  the  Western  Countries  ; 
and,  the  accounts  of  others  were  seldom  to  be  relied 
on  ;  because  scarcel}'  any  mangoes  thither  without 
some  degree  of  partiality,  or  comes  back  without 
being  tainted  with  some  little  matter,  at  least,  of 
self-interest.  Yet,  it  was  desirable  to  make  an  at- 
tempt, at  least,  towards  settling  the  question  ■ 
"  Whether  the  Atlantic,  or  the  Western,  Countries 
•'  were  the  best  for  English  Farmers  to  settle  in." 
Therefore,  when  Mn.  Hulme  proposed  to  make  a 
Western  Tour,  I  was  very  much  pleased,  seeing 
that,  of  all  the  men  I  knew,  he  was  the  most  likely 
to  bring  us  back  an  impartial  account  of  what  he 
should  see.  His  great  knowledge  of  farming  as 
well  as  of  manufacturing  affairs  ;  his  capacity  of  es^ 
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timating  local  advantages  and  disadvantages  ;  the 
natural  turn  of  his  mind  for  discovering  the  means 
of  applying  to  the  use  of  man  all  that  is  furnished 
by  the  earth,  the  air  and  water  ;  the  patience  and 
perseverance  with  which  he  pursues  all  his  inqui- 
ries ;  the  urbanity  of  his  manners,  which  opens  to 
him  all  the  sources  of  information  ;  his  inflexible 
adherence  to  truth :  all  these  marked  him  out  as 
the  man,  on  whom  the  public  might  safely  rely. 

456.  I,  therefore,  give  his  Journal,  made  during 
his^tour.  He  offers  no  opinion  as  to  the  question 
above  stated.  That  /  shall  do  ;  and,  when  the 
reader  has  gone  through  the  Journal,  he  will  find 
my  opinions  as  to  that  question,  which  opinions  1 
have  stated  in  a  Letter,  addressed  to  Mr.  Birkbeck. 

457.  The  American  reader  will  perceive,  that 
this  Letter  is  intended  principally  for  the  perusal 
of  Englishmen ;  and,  therefore,  he  must  not  be  sur- 
prised if  he  find  a  little  bickering  in  a  group  so 
much  oiR  family  cast. 

458.  As  to  the  Geography  of  the  Countries  men- 
tioned in  the  Journal,  the  reader  must  refer  to 
Maps,  and  those  he  may  find  of  the  best  descrip- 
tion, published  by  Mr.  Melish  of  Philadelphia^ 
whose  abilities  and  diligence  in  this  line  are  emi- 
nent indeed.  His  Travels  in  the  United  States  is* 
a  very  interesting  and  valuable  work.  It  was  I^ 
who  had  the  pleasure  to  put  this  excellent  book  into 
Mr.  Birkbeck's  hands  in  London. 

Wm.  COBBETT: 
North  Hempsteard,  15th  Dec.  1818. 
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THE     JOURNAL. 

Philadelphia,  30th  Sept.  1818. 

459.  It  seems  necessary,  by  way  of  introduc- 
tion to  the  following  Journal,  to  say  some  little 
matter  respecting  the  author  of  it,  and  also  respect- 
ing his  motives  for  wishing  it  to  be  published. 

460.  As  to  the  first,  I  am  an  Englishman  by 
birth  and  parentage  ;  and  am  of  the  county  of  Lan- 
caster. I  was  bred  and  brought  up  at  farming 
work,  and  became  an  apprentice  to  the  business  of 
Bleacher  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years.  My  own 
industry  made  me  a  master-bleacher,  in  which  state 
I  lived  many  years  at  Great  Lever,  near  Bolton, 
where  I  employed  about  one  hundred  and  forty 
men,  women  and  children,  and  had  generally  about 
forty  apprentices.  By  this  business,  pursued  with 
incessant  application,  I  had  acquired,  several  years 
ago,  property  to  an  amount  sutlicient  to  satisfy  any 
man  of  moderate  desires. 

461.  But,  along  with  my  money  my  children  had 
come  and  had  gone  on  increasing  to  the  number  of 
jiine.  New  duties  now  arose,  and  demanded  my 
best  attention.  It  was  not  sufficient  that  I  was 
likely  to  have  a  decent  fortune  for  each  child.  I 
was  bound  to  provide,  if  possible,  against  my  chil- 
dren being  stripped  of  what  I  had  earned  for  them. 
I,  therefore,  looked  seriously  at  the  situation  of 
England  ;  and,  I  saw,  that  the  incomes  of  my  chil- 
dren were  all  pawned  (as  my  friend  Cobbett  truly 
calls  it)  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  borough,  or  seat. 
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owners.  I  saw,  that,  of  whatever  I  might  be  able 
to  give  to  my  children,  as  well  as  of  what  they 
might  be  able  to  earn,  7nore  than  one  half  would  be 
taken  away  to  feed  pensioned  lords  and  ladies,  sol- 
diers to  shoot  at  us,  parsons  to  persecute  us,  and 
fundholders,  who  had  lent  their  money  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  purpose  of  enslaving  us.  This  view  of 
the  matter  was  sufficient  to  induce  the  father  of 
nine  children  to  think  of  the  means  of  rescuing 
them  from  the  consequences,  which  common  sense 
taught  him  to  apprehend.  But,  there  were  other 
considerations,  which  operated  with  me  in  pro- 
ducing my  emigration  to  America. 

462.  In  the  years  1811  and  1812  the  part  of  the 
country,  in  which  1  lived,  was  placed  under  a  new 
sort  of  Ian: ;  or,  in  other  words,  it  was  placed  out 
of  the  protection  of  the  old  law  of  the  land.  Men 
were  seized,  dragged  to  prison,  treated  like  con- 
yicts,  many  transported  and  put  to  death,  without 
having  committed  any  thing  which  the  law  of  the 
land  deems  a  crime.  It  was  then  that  the  infamous 
spy-system  was  again  set  to  work  in  Lancashire,  in 
which  horrid  system  Fletcher  of  Bolton  was  one 
of  the  principal  actors,  or,  rather,  organizers  and 
promoters.  At  this  time  I  endeavoured  to  detect 
the  machinations  of  these  dealers  in  blood  ;  and,  I 
narrowly  escaped  being  sacrificed  myself  on  the 
testimony  of  two  men,  who  had  their  pardon  offer- 
ed them  on  condition  of  their  sn^earing  against  me. 
The  men  refused,  and  were  transported,  leaving 
wives  and  children  to  starve. 

463.  Upon  this  occasion,  my  friend  Doctor 
Taylor,  most  humanely,  and  with  his  usual  zeal 
and  talent,  laboured  to  counteract  the  works  of 
Fletcher  and  his  associates.  The  Doctor  pub- 
lished a  pamphlet  on  the  subject,  in  1812,  which 
every  Englishman  should  read.  I,  as  far  as  I  was 
able,  co-operated  with  him.  We  went  to  London, 
laid  the  real  facts  before  several  Members  of  the 
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two  Houses  of  Parliament ;  and,  in  some  degree, 
checked  the  progress  of  the  dealers  in  blood.  I 
had  an  interview  with  Lord  Holland,  and  told 
him,  that,  if  he  would  pledge  himself  to  cause  the 
secret-service  money  to  be  kept  in  London,  I  would 
pledge  myself  for  the  keeping  of  the  peace  in  Lan- 
cashire. In  short,  it  was  necessary,  in  order  to 
support  the  tyranny  of  the  seat-sellers,  that  terror 
should  prevail  in  the  populous  districts.  Blood 
was  wanted  to  flow  ;  and  money  was  given  to  spies 
to  tempt  men  into  what  the  new  law  had  made 
crimes. 

464.  From  this  time  I  resolved  not  to  leave  my 
children  in  such  a  state  of  things,  unless  I  should  be 
taken  off  very  suddenly.  I  saw  no  hope  of  obtain- 
ing a  Reform  of  the  Parliament,  without  which  it 
was  clear  to  me,  that  the  people  of  England  must 
continue  to  work  solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  great, 
insolent  families,  whom  I  hated  for  their  injustice 
and  rapacity,  and  despised  for  their  meanness  and 
ignorance.  I  saw,  in  them,  a  mass  of  debauched 
and  worthless  beings,  having  at  their  command  an 
army  to  compel  the  people  to  surrender  to  them 
the  fruits  of  their  industry  ;  and,  in  addition,  a 
body,  existing  under  the  garb  of  religion,  almost 
as  despicable  in  point  of  character,  and  still  more 
malignant. 

465.  I  could  not  have  died  in  peace,  leaving  my 
children  the  slaves  of  such  a  set  of  beings  ;  and,  I 
could  not  live  in  peace,  knowing  that,  at  any  hour, 
I  might  die  and  so  leave  my  family.  Therefore,  1 
resolved,  like  the  lark  in  the  fable,  to  remove  my 
brood,  which  was  still  more  numerous  than  that  of 
the  lark.  While  the  war  was  going  on  between 
England  and  America,  I  could  not  come  to  this 
country.  Besides,  I  had  great  affairs  to  arrange. 
In  1816,  having  made  my  preparations,  I  set  off, 
not  rt'ith  my  family ;  for,  that  1  did  not  think  a  pru- 
dent step.     It  was  necessary  for  me  to   see  what 
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America  really  was.     I  therefore  came  for  that 
purpose. 

466.  I  was  well  pleased  with  America,  over 
a  considerable  part  of  which  I  travelled.  I  saw  an 
absence  of  human  misery.  I  saw  a  government 
taking  away  a  very,  very  small  portion  of  men's 
earnings.  I  saw  ease  and  happiness  and  a  fearless 
utterance  of  thought  every  where  prevail.  1  saw 
laws  like  those  of  the  ofd  laws  of  England,  every 
where  obeyed  with  cheerfulness  and  held  in  vene- 
ration. I  heard  of  no  mobs,  no  riots,  no  spies,  no 
transportingSj  no  hangings.  I  saw  those  very  Irisht 
to  keep  whom  in  order,  such  murderous  laws  exist 
in  Ireland,  here  good,  peaceable,  industrious  citi- 
zens. I  saw  no  placemen  and  pensioners,  riding 
the  people  under  foot.  I  saw  no  greedy  Priest- 
hood, fattening  on  the  fruits  of  labour,  in  which 
they  had  never  participated,  and  which  fruits  they 
seized  in  despite  of  the  people.  I  saw  a  Debt,  in- 
deed, but,  then,  it  was  so  insignificant  a  thing  ;  and, 
besides,  it  had  been  contracted  for  the  people^ s  use^ 
and  not  for  that  of  a  set  of  tyrants,  who  had  used 
the  money  to  the  injury  of  the  people.  In  short,  1 
saw  a  state  of  things,  precisely  the  reverse  of  that 
in  England,  and  very  nearly  what  it  would  be  in 
England,  if  the  Parliament  were  reformed. 

467.  Therefore,  in  the  autumn  of  1816,  I  re- 
turned to  England,  fully  intending  to  return  the 
next  Spring  with  my  family  and  whatever  I  pos- 
sessed of  the  fruits  of  my  labours,  and  to  make 
America  my  country  and  the  country  of  that  fami- 
ly. Upon  my  return  to  England,  however,  I  found 
a  great  stir  about  Reform;  and,  having  in  their 
full  force,  all  those  feelings,  which  make  our  na- 
tive country  dear  to  us,  I  said,  at  once,  "  my  de- 
"  sire  is,  not  to  change  country  or  countrymen,  but 
*'  to  change  slavery  for  freedom  :  give  me  free- 
*'  dom  here,  and  here  I'll  remain."  These  are 
rtearly  the  very  words  that  I  uttered  to  Mr.  Cob- 
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BETT,  when  first  introduced  to  him,  in  December, 
1816,  by  that  excellent  man,  Major  Cartwright. 
Nor  was  I  unwilling  to  labour  myself  in  the  cause 
of  Reform.  I  was  one  of  those  very  Delegates,  of 
whom  the  Borough-tyrants  said  so  many  falsehoods, 
and  whom  Sir  Francis  Burdett  so  shamefully 
abandoned.  In  the  meeting  of  Delegates,  I 
thought  we  went  too  far  in  reposing  confidence  in 
him  :  I  spoke  my  opinion  as  to  this  point :  and,  in 
a  very  few  days,  I  had  the  full  proof  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  my  opinion.  I  was  present  when  Ma- 
jor Cartwright  opened  a  letter  from  Sir  Fran- 
cis, which  had  come  from  Leicestershire.  I  thought 
the  kind-hearted  old  major  would  have  dropped 
upon  the  floor  !     I  shall  never  forget  his  looks  as  V 

he  read  that  letter.     If  the  paltry  Burdett  had  a  ^» 

hundred  lives,  the  taking  of  them  all  would  not 
atone  for  the  pain  he  that  day  gave  to  Major 
Cartwright  ;  not  to  mention  the  pain  given  to 
others,  and  the  injury  done  to  the  cause.  For  my 
part,  I  was  not  disappointed.  I  had  no  opinion  of 
Sir  Francis  Burdett's  being  sound.  He  seemed 
to  me  too  much  attached  to  his  own  importarice  to 
do  the  people  any  real  service.  He  is  an  aristo- 
crat ;  and  that  is  enough  for  me.  It  is  folly  to  sup- 
pose, that  such  a  man  will  ever  bt  a  real  friend  of 
the  rights  of  the  people.  I  wish  he  were  here  a 
little  while.  He  would  soon  find  his  proper  level ; 
and  that  would  not,  I  think,  be  very  high.  Mr. 
Hunt  was  very  much  against  our  confiding  in  Bur- 
dett ;  and  he  was  perfectly  right.  I  most  sin- 
cerely hope,  that  my  countrymen  will  finally  de- 
stroy the  tyrants,  who  oppress  them  ;  but  I  am 
very  sure,  that,  before  they  succeed  in  it,  they 
must  cure  themselves  of  the  folly  of  depending 
for  assistance  on  the  nobles  or  the  half-nobles. 

468.  After  witnessing  this  conduct  in  Burdett, 
I  set  off  home,  and  thought  no  more  about  effect- 
ing a  Reform.     The  Acts  that  soon  followed  were. 
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by  me,  looked  upon  as  matters  of  course.  The 
tyranny  could  go  on  no  longer  under  disguise.  It 
was  compelled  to  show  its  naked  face  ;  but  it  is 
cow,  in  reality,  not  worse  than  it  was  before.  It 
now  does  no  more  than  rob  the  people,  and  that  it 
did  before.  It  kills  more  now  out-right ;  but,  men 
may  as  well  be  shot,  or  stabbed,  or  hanged,  as 
starved  to  death. 

469.  During  the  spring  and  the  early  part  of  the 
fcummer  of  1817,  I  made  preparations  for  the  de- 
parture of  myself  and  my  family,  and,  when  all 
was  ready,  I  bid  an  everlasting  adieu  to  Borough- 
mongers,  sinecure  placemen  and  place-women, 
pensioned  Lords  and  Ladies,  standing  armies  in 
time  of  peace,  and  (rejoice,  oh  !  my  children  !)  to 
a  hireling,  tithe-devouring  Priesthood.  We  arri- 
ved safe  and  all  in  good  health,  and  which  health 
has  never  been  impaired  by  the  climate.  We  are 
in  a  state  of  ease,  safety,  plenty  ;  and,  how  can  we 
help  being  as  happy  as  people  can  be  ?  The  more 
I  see  of  my  adopted  country,  the  more  gratitude 
do  I  feel  towards  it  for  oifering  me  and  my  nume- 
rous offspring  protection  from  the  tyrants  of  my 
native  country.  There  I  should  have  been  in 
constant  anxiety  about  my  family.  Here  I  am  in 
none  at  all.  Here  I  am  in  fear  of  no  spies^  no 
false  witnesses,  no  hlood-money  men.  Here  no 
fines,  irons,  or  gallowses  await  me,  let  me  think 
or  say  what  I  will  about  the  government.  Here  1 
have  to  pay  no  people  to  be  ready  to  shoot  at  me 
or  run  me  through  the  body,  or  chop  me  down. 
Here  no  vile  priest  can  rob  me  and  mock  me  in 
the  same  breath. 

470.  In  the  year  1816  my  travelling  in  America  was 
confined  to  the  Atlantic  States.  I  there  saw  enough 
to  deterniine  the  question  of  emigration  or  no  emi- 
gration. But,  a  spot  to  settle  on  myself  was  another 
matter  :  for,  though  I  do  not  knovv>  that  I  shall 
meddle  with  any  sort  of  trade,  or  occupation,  in  the 
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viev/  of  getting  money,  I  ought  to  look  about  me, 
and  to  consider  soberly  as  to  a  spot  to  settle  on  with 
so  large  a  family.  It  was  right,  therefore,  for  me 
to  see  the  Western  Countries.  I  have  done  this  ; 
and  the  particulars  which  I  thought  worthy  my 
notice,  I  noted  down  in  a  Journal.  This  Journal  I 
now  submit  to  the  public.  My  chief  motive  in  the 
publication  is  to  endeavour  to  convey  useful  infor- 
mation, and  especially  to  those  persons,  who  may 
be  disposed  to  follow  my  example,  and  to  withdraw 
their  families  and  fortunes  from  beneath  the  hoofs 
of  the  tyrants  of  England. 

47l/l  have  not  the  vanity  to  suppose  myself 
eminently  qualitied  for  any  thing  beyond  my  own  pro- 
fession ;  but,  I  have  been  an  attentive  observer  ;  I 
have  raised  a  considerable  fortune  by  my  own  indus- 
try and  economy  ;  I  have,  all  my  life  long,  studied 
the  matters  connected  with  agriculture,  trade  and 
manufactures.  I  had  a  desire  to  acquire  an  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  the  Western  Countries,  and  what 
I  did  acquire  I  have  endeavoured  to  communicate 
to  others.  It  was  not  my  object  to  give  flowery 
descriptions.  I  leave  that  to  poets  and  painters. 
Neither  have  I  attempted  any  general  estimate  of 
the  means  or  manner  of  living,  or  getting  money,  in 
the  West.  But,  I  have  contented  myself  with  mere- 
ly noting  down  the  facts  that  struck  me  ;  and  from 
those  facts  the  reader  must  draw  his  conclusions. 

472.  In  one  respect  I  am  a  proper  person  to 
give  an  account  of  the  Western  Countries.  I  have 
no  lands  there  :  I  have  no  interests  there  :  I  have 
nothing  to  warp  my  judgment  in  their  favour.  I 
am  perfectly  impartial  in  my  feelings,  and  am,  there 
fore,  likely,  to  be  impartial  in  my  words.  My  good 
wishes  extend  to  the  utmost  boundary  of  my  adopt- 
ed country.  Every  particular  part  of  it  is  as  dear 
to  me  as  every  other  particular  part. 

473.  I  have  recommended  most  strenuously  the 
encouraging  and  promoting  of  Domestic  Manufac- 
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iures ;  not  because  I  mean  to  be  engaged  in  any- 
such  concern  myself;  for,  it  is  by  no  means  likely 
that  I  ever  shall ;  but,  because  I  think  that  such 
encouragement  and  promotion  would  be  greatly 
beneficial  to  America,  and  because  it  would  provide 
a  happy  asylum  for  my  native  oppressed  and  dis- 
tressed countrymen,  who  have  been  employed  all 
the  days  of  their  lives  in  manufactures  in  England, 
where  the  principal  part  of  the  immense  profits  of 
their  labour  is  consumed  by  the  Borough-tyrants 
and  their  friends,  and  expended  for  the  vile  purpose 
of  perpetuating  a  system  of  plunder  and  despotism, 
at  home  and  all  over  the  world. 

474.  Before  I  conclude  this  Introduction,  I  must 
observe,  that  I  see  with  great  pain,  and  with  some 
degree  of  shame,  the  behaviour  of  some  persons 
from  England,  who  appear  to  think  that  they  give 
proof  of  their  high-breecUng  by  repaying  civility, 
kindness  and  hospitality  with  reproach  and  insolence. 
However,  these  persons  are  despised.  They  pro- 
duce very  little  impression  here  ;  and,  though  the 
accounts  which  they  send  to  England,  may  be  be- 
lieved by  some,  they  will  have  little  effect  on  per- 
sons of  sense  and  virtue.  Truth  will  make  its  way  ; 
and  it  is,  thank  God,  now  making  its  way  with  great 
rapidity. 

475.  I  could  mention  numerous  instances  of 
Englishmen,  coming  to  this  country  with  hardly  a 
dollar  in  their  pocket,  and  arriving  at  a  state  of 
ease  and  plenty  and  even  riches  in  a  few  years  ; 
and  I  explicitly  declare,  that  I  have  never  known, 
or  heard  of,  an  instance  of  one  common  labourer, 
who,  with  common  industry  and  economy,  did  not 
greatly  better  his  lot.  Indeed,  how  can  it  other- 
wise be,  when  the  average  wages  of  agricultural 
labour  is  double  what  it  is  in  England,  and  when 
the  average  price  of  food  is  not  more  than  half 
what  it  is  in  that  country  ?     These  two  facts,  un- 
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deniable  as  they  are,  are  quite  sufficient  to  satisfy 
any  man  of  sound  mind. 

476.  As  to  the  niajiners  of  the  people  they  are 
precisely  to  my  taste  :  unostentatious  and  simple. 
Good  sense  I  find  every  where,  and  never  affecta- 
tion. Kindness,  hospitality,  and  never  failing  ci- 
vility. I  have  travelled  more  than  four  thousand 
miles  about  this  country  ;  and  I  never  met  with 
one  single  insolent  or  rude  native  American. 

477.  I  trouble  myself  very  little  about  the  party 
politics  of  the  country.  These  contests  are  the 
natural  oifspring  of  freedom  ;  and,  they  tend  to 
perpetuate  that  which  produces  them.  I  look  at 
the  people  as  a  whole ;  and  I  love  them  and  feel 
grateful  to  them  for  having  given  the  world  u 
practical  proof,  that  peace,  social  order,  and  gene- 
ral happiness  can  be  secured,  and  best  secured, 
without  Monarchs,  Dukes,  Counts,  Baronets,  and 
Knights.  I  have  no  unfriendly  feeling  towards  any 
Rehgious  Society.  I  wish  well  to  every  member 
of  every  such  society  ;  but,  I  love  the  Quakers, 
and  feel  grateful  towards  them,  for  having  proved 
to  the  world,  that  all  the  virtues,  public  and  pri- 
vate, flourish  most  and  bring  forth  the  fairest  fruits 
when  unencumbered  with  those  noxious  weeds, 
hireling  Priests. 

THOMAS  HULME. 
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478.  Pittsburgh,  June  3d. — Arrived  here  with  a 
friend  as  travelling  coaipanion,  by  the  Mail  Stage, 
from  Philadelphia,  after  a  journey  of  six  days,  hav- 
ing set  out  on  the  28th  May.  We  were  much 
pleased  with  the  face  of  the  country,  the  greatest 
part  of  which  was  new  to  me.  The  route,  as  far 
as  Lancaster,  lay  through  a  rich  and  fertile  coun- 
try, well  cultivated  by  good,  settled  proprietors  ; 
the  road  excellent:  smooth  as  the  smoothest  in 
England,  and  hard  as  those  made  by  the  cruel  cor- 
vees  in  France.  The  country  finer,  but  the  road 
not  always  so  good,  all  the  way  from  Lancaster, 
by  Little  York,  to  Chambersburgh  ;  after  which  it 
changes  for  mountains  and  poverty  (except  in  tim- 
ber.) Chambersburgh  is  situated  on  the  North 
West  side  of  that  fine  valley  which  lies  between 
the  South  and  North  mountains,  and  which  extends 
from  beyond  the  North  East  boundary  of  Pennsyl= 
vania  to  nearly  the  South  West  extremity  of  North 
Carolina,  and  which  has  limestone  for  its  bottom 
and  rich  and  fertile  soil,  and  beauty  upon  the  face  of 
it,  from  one  end  to  the  other.  The  ridges  of  moun- 
tains called  the  Alleghany,  and  forming  the  highest 
land  in  North  America  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pa- 
cific Oceans,  begin  here  and  extend  across  our  route 
nearly  one  hundred  miles,  or,  rather,  three  days^ 
for  it  was  no  less  than  half  the  journey  to  travel 
over  them  ;  they  rise  one  above  the  other  as  we 
proceed  Westward,  till  we  reach  the  Alleghany, 
the  last  and  most  lofty  of  all,  from  which  we  have 
a  view  to  the  West  farther  than  the  eye  can  carrv> 
29* 
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I  can  say  nothing  in  commendation  of  the  road 
over  these  mountains  :  but  I  must  admire  the 
drivers  and  their  excellent  horses.  The  road 
is  every  thing  that  is  bad,  but  the  skill  of  the 
drivers  and  the  well-constructed  vehicles  and 
the  capital  old  English  horses  overcome  every 
Thing.  We  were  rather  singularly  fortunate  in  not 
breaking  down  or  upsetting ;  1  certainly  should 
not  have  been  surprised  if  the  whole  thing,  horses 
and  all,  had  gone  off  the  road  and  been  dashed  to 
])ieces.  A  new  road  is  making,  however,  and 
when  that  is  completed,  the  journey  will  be  short- 
er in  point  of  time,  just  one  half.  A  fine  even 
country  we  get  into  immediately  on  descending  the 
Alleghany,  with  very  little  appearance  of  uneven- 
ness  or  of  barrenness  all  the  way  to  Pittsburgh  ;  the 
evidence  of  good  land  in  the  crops,  and  the  coun- 
try beautified  by  a  various  mixture  of  woods  and 
fields. 

479.  Very  good  accommodations  for  travellers 
the  whole  of  the  way.  The  stage  stops  to  break- 
fast and  to  dine,  and  sleeps  where  it  sups.  They 
literally  feasted  us  every  where  at  every  meal, 
with  venison  and  good  meat  of  all  sorts  :  every 
thing  in  profusion.  In  one  point,  however,  I  must 
make  an  exception  with  regard  to  some  houses  :  at 
night  I  was  surprised,  in  taverns  so  well  kept  in 
other  respects,  to  find  bugs  in  the  beds !  1  am 
sorry  to  say  I  observed  (or,  rather, /e/<)  this  too 
often  ;  always  good  eating  and  drinking,  but  not 
always  good  sleeping. 

480.  June  4th  and  bth. — Took  a  view  of  Pitts- 
burgh. It  is  situated  between  the  mouths  of  the 
rivers  Alleghany  and  Monongahela,  at  the  point 
where  they  meet  and  begin  the  Ohio,  and  is  laid 
out  in  a  triangular  form,  so  that  two  sides  of  it  lie 
contiguous  to  the  water.  Called  upon  Mr.  Bake- 
well,  to  whom  we  were  introduced  by  letter,  and 
who  very  obligingly  satisfied  our  curiosity  to  see 
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every  thing  of  importance.  After  showing  us 
through  his  extensive  and  well  conducted  glass- 
works, he  rowed  us  across  the  Monongahela  to 
see  the  mines  from  which  the  fine  coals  we  had 
seen  burning  were  brought.  These  coals  are  taken 
out  from  the  side  of  a  steep  hill,  very  near  to 
the  river,  and  brought  from  thence  and  laid  down 
in  any  part  of  the  town  for  seven  cents  the  bushel, 
weighing,  perhaps,  eighty  pounds.  Better  coals  I 
never  saw.  A  bridge  is  now  building  over  the 
river,  by  which  they  will  most  probably  be  brought 
still  cheaper. 

481.  This  place  surpasses  even  my  expectations, 
both  in  natural  resources  and  in  extent  of  manufac- 
tures. Here  are  the  materials  for  every  species  of 
manufacture,  nearly,  and  of  excellent  quality  and  in 
profusion  ;  and  these  means  have  been  taken  advan- 
tage of  by  skilful  and  industrious  artizans  and  me- 
chanics from  all  parts  of  the  world.  There  is 
scarcely  a  denomination  of  manufacture  or  manual 
profession  that  is  not  carried  on  to  a  great  extent, 
and,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  examine,  in  the 
best  manner.  The  manufacture  of  iron  in  all  the 
different  branches,  and  the  mills  of  all  sorts,  which 
1  examined  with  the  most  attention,  are  admirable. 

482.  Price  of  flour,  from  four  to  five  dollars  a 
barrel ;  butter,  fourteen  cents  per  pound  ;  other 
provisions  in  proportion,  and  mechanics'  and  good 
labourers'  wages  one  dollar,  and  ship  builders'  one 
dollar  and  a  half,  per  day. 

483.  June  6th. — Leave  Pittsburgh,  and  set  out  in 
a  thing  called  an  ark,  which  we  buy  for  the  pur- 
pose, down  the  Ohio.  We  have,  besides,  a  small 
skiff,  to  tow  the  ark  and  go  ashore  occasionally. 
This  ark,  which  would  stow  away  eight  persons, 
close  packed,  is  a  thing  by  no  means  pleasant  to 
travel  in,  especially  at  night.  It  is  strong  at  bot- 
tom, but  may  be  compared  to  an  orange -box,  bow- 
ed at  top,  and  so  badly  made  as  to  admit  a  boy's 
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hand  to  steal  the  oranges  ;  it  is  proof  against  the 
river,  but  not  against  the  rain. 

484.  Just  on  going  to  push  off  the  wharf,  an  Enghsh 
officer  stepped  on  board  of  us,  with  all  the  curiosity 
imaginable.  I  at  once  took  him  for  a  spy  hired  to 
way-lay  travellers.  He  began  a  talk  about  the 
Western  Countries,  anxiously  assuring  us  that  we 
need  not  hope  to  meet  with  such  a  thing  as  a  re- 
spectaole  person,  travel  where  we  would.  I  told 
him  I  hoped  in  God  I  should  see  no  spy  or  informer, 
whether  in  plain  clothes  or  regimentals,  and  that  of 
one  thing  I  was  certain,  at  any  rate  :  that  I  should 
find  no  sinecure  placeman  or  pensioner  in  the  Wes- 
tern Country. 

485.  The  Ohio  at  its  commencement  is  about 
six  hundred  yards  broad,  and  continues  running 
with  nearly  parallel  sides,  taking  two  or  three 
different  directions  in  its  course,  for  about  two 
hundred  miles.  There  is  a  curious  contrast  be- 
tween the  waters  which  form  this  river  :  that  of 
the  Alleghany  is  clear  and  transparent,  that  of  the 
Monongahela  thick  and  muddy  ;  and  it  is  not  for  a 
considerable  distance  that  they  entirely  unite.  The 
Fides  of  the  river  are  beautiful ;  there  are  always 
rich  bottom  lands  upoD  the  banks,  which  are  steep 
and  pretty  high,  varying  in  widths  from  a  few  yards 
to  a  mile,  and  skirted  with  steep  hills  varying  also 
in  height,  overhanging  with  fine  timber. 

486.  June  1th. — Floating  down  the  Ohio,  at  the 
rate  of  four  miles  an  hour.  Lightning,  thunder, 
rain  and  hail  pelting  in  upon  us.  The  hail-stones 
as  large  as  English  hazle-nuts.  Stop  at  Steuben- 
ville  all  night.  A  nice  place  ;  has  more  stores 
than  taverns,  which  is  a  good  sign. 

487.  Jwie  8ih. — Came  to  Wheeling  at  about 
twelve  o'clock.  It  is  a  handsome  place,  and  of 
considerable  note.  Stopped  about  an  hour.  Found 
flour  to  be  about  four  to  five  dollars  a  barrel  ;  fresh 
beef  foar  to  six  cents  per  pound,  and  other  things 
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(the  produce  of  the  country)  about  the  same  pro- 
portion. Labourers'  wages,  one  dollar  a  day.  Fine 
coals  here,  and  at  Steubenville. 

488.  June  9th. — Two  fine  young  men  join  us, 
one  a  carpenter  and  the  other  a  saddler,  from 
Washington,  in  a  skiff  they  have  bought  at  Pitts- 
burgh, and  in  which  they  are  taking  a  journey  of 
about  seven  hundred  miles  down  the  river.  We 
allow  them  to  tie  their  skiff  to  our  ark,  for  which 
they  very  cheerfully  assist  us.  Much  diverted  to  see 
the  nimbleness  with  which  they  go  on  shore  some- 
times with  their  rifles,  to  shoot  pigeons  and  squir- 
rels. The  whole  expenses  of  these  two  young 
men  floating  the  seven  hundred  miles,  will  be  but 
seven  dollars  each,  including  skiff  and  every  thing 
else. 

489.  This  day  pass  Marietta,  a  good  looking 
town  at  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingham  River.  It  is, 
however,  like  many  other  towns  on  the  Ohio, 
built  on  too  low  ground  and  is  subject  to  inunda- 
lions.  Here  I  observed  a  contrivance  of  great  in-' 
genuity.  There  is  a  strong  rope  put  across  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  opposite  the  town,  fastened  to 
trees  or  large  posts  on  each  side  ;  upon  this  rope 
runs  a  pulley  or  block,  to  which  is  attached  a  rope> 
and  to  the  rope  a  ferry-boat,  which,  by  moving  the 
helm  first  one  way  and  then  the  other,  is  propelled 
by  the  force  of  the  water  across  the  river  back- 
wards or  forwards. 

490.  June  lOth, — Pass  several  fine  coal  mines, 
which,  like  those  at  Pittsburgh,  Steubenville, 
Wheeling,  and  other  places,  are  not  above  fifty 
yards  from  the  river  and  are  upwards  of  ten  yards 
above  high  water.  The  river  is  here  more  wind- 
ing than  we  have  hitherto  found  it.  It  is  sometimes 
so  serpentine  that  it  appears  before  and  behind 
like  a  continuation  of  lakes,  and  the  hills  on  its 
banks  seem  to  be  the  separations.  Altogether,  no- 
thing can  be  more  beautiful. 
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491.  June  Wih. — A  very  hot  day,  but  I  could 
not  discover  the  degree  of  heat.  On  going  along 
we  bought  two  Perch,  wei2;hing  about  eight  pounds 
each,  for  tvventy-tive  cents,  of  a  boy  who  was  fish- 
ing. A  fish  of  this  sort  will  sometimes  weigh  thirty 
pounds. 

492.  June  12th. — Passed  Portsmouth,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Scioto  River.  A  sort  of  village,  con- 
taining a  hundred  or  two  of  houses.  Not  worthy 
of  any  particular  remark. 

493.  June  13th. — Arrived  at  Cincinnati  about 
midnight.  Tied  our  ark  to  a  large  log  at  the  side 
of  the  river,  and  went  to  sleep.  Before  morning, 
however,  the  fastening  broke,  and,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  a  watchful  back-woods  man  whom  we  had  taken 
on  board  some  distance  up  the  river,  we  might 
have  floated  ten  or  fifteen  miles  without  knowing 
it.  This  back-woods  man,  besides  being  of  much 
service  to  us,  has  been  a  very  entertaining  compa- 
nion. He  says  he  has  been  in  this  country  forty 
years,  but  that  he  Is  an  Englishman,  and  was  bred 
in  Sherwood  Forest  (he  could  not  have  come  from 
abetter  nursery!)  All  his  adventures  he  detailed 
us  very  minutely,  but  dwelt  with  particular  warmth 
upon  one  he  had  had  with  a  priest,  lately,  who» 
to  spite  him  for  preaching,  brought  an  action 
against  him,  but  was  cast  and  had  to  pay  costs. 

494.  June  14th  and  loth. — Called  upon  Doctor 
Drake  and  upon  a  Mr.  Bosson,  to  whom  we  had 
letters.  These  gentlemen  showed  us  the  greatest 
civihty,  and  treated  us  with  a  sort  of  kindness 
which  one  would  think  must  have  changed  the  opi- 
nion of  the  English  officer  whom  we  saw  at  Pitts- 
burgh, had  he  been  with  us.  I  could  tell  that  dirty 
hireling  scout  that  even  in  this  short  space  of  time, 
I  have  had  the  pleasure  to  meet  many  gentlemen, 
very  well  informed  and  possessing  great  know- 
ledge as  to  their  own  country,  evincing  public  spi- 
rit in  all  their  actions  and  hospitality  and  kindness 
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in  all  their  demeanor  ;  but,  if  he  meant  pensioners, 
male  or  female,  or  sinecure  lords  or  ladies,  I  have 
yet  come  across,  thank  God,  no  respectable  people. 

495.  Cincinnati  is  a  very  line  town,  and  elegant- 
ly (not  only  in  the  American  acceptation  of  the 
word)  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  nearly 
opposite  to  Licking  Creek,  which  runs  out  of  Ken- 
tucky and  is  a  stream  of  considerable  importance. 
The  country  round  the  town  is  beautiful,  and  the 
soil  rich  ;  the  fields  in  its  immediate  vicinity  bear 
principally  grass,  and  clover  of  difterent  sorts,  the 
fragrant  smell  of  which  perfumes  the  air.  The 
town  itself  ranks  next  to  Pittsburgh,  of  the  towns  on 
the  Ohio,  in  point  of  manufactures. 

496.  We  sold  our  ark,  and  its  produce  formed  a 
deduction  from  our  expenses,  which,  with  that  de- 
duction, amounted  to  fourteen  dollars  each,  includ- 
ing every  thing,  for  the  journey  from  Pittsburgh  to 
this  place,  which  is  upwards  of  five  hundred  miles. 
I  could  not  but  remark  the  price  of  fuel  here  :  two 
dollars  a  cord  for  hickory  ;  a  cord  is  eight  feet  by 
four,  and  four  deep,  and  the  wood  the  best  in  the 
world  ;  it  burns  much  like  green  ash,  but  gives 
more  heat.  This,  which  is  of  course  the  highest 
price  for  fuel  in  this  part  of  the  country,  is  only 
about  a  fifth  of  what  it  is  at  Philadelphia. 

407.  June  IGth. — Left  Cincinnati  for  Louisville 
with  seven  other  persons,  in  a  skiff  about  twenty 
feet  long  and  five  feet  wide. 

498.  Jime  Mth. — Stopped  at  Vevay,  a  very  neat 
and  beautiful  place,  about  seventy  miles  above  the 
falls  of  the  Ohio,  Our  visit  here  was  principall}'^ 
to  see  the  mode  used,  as  well  as  what  progress  was 
made,  in  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  and  I  had  a 
double  curiosity,  never  having  as  yet  seen  a  vine- 
5'-ard.  These  vineyards  are  cultivated  entirely  by 
a  small  settlement  of  Swiss,  of  about  a  dozen  fami- 
lies, who  have  been  here  about  ten  years.  They  first 
settled  on  the  Kentucky  river,  but  did  not  succeed 
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there  !  They  plant  the  vines  in  rows,  attached  to 
stakes  like  espaliers,  and  they  plough  between  with  a 
one-horse  plough.  The  grapes,  which  are  of  the  sorts 
of  claret  and  madeira,  look  very  fine  and  luxuriant, 
and  will  he  ripe  in  about  the  middle  of  September. 
The  soil  and  climate  both  appear  to  be  quite  con- 
genial to  the  growth  of  the  vine  :  the  former  rich 
and  the  latter  warm.  The  North  West  wind, 
when  it  blows,  is  very  cold,  but  the  South,  South 
East  and  South  West  winds,  which  are  always 
warm,  are  prevalent  here.  The  middle  of  the 
summer,  I  understand,  is  very  hot,  being  generally 
above  eighty-five  degrees,  and  sometimes  above 
one  hundred  degrees.  Each  of  these  families  has 
a  farm  besides  its  vinej^ard,  with  which  it  supplies 
almost  all  its  wants  ;  so  that  the  wine  which  they 
sell,  and  which  will  this  year  be  nearly  five  tliou- 
sand  gallons,  most  hkely,  is  almost  all  clear  profit 
to  them.  We  bought  two  gallons  of  wine,  at  a  dol- 
lar a  gallon,  as  good  as  I  would  wish  to  drink. 
Thus  it  is  that  the  tyrants  of  Europe  create  vine- 
yards in  this  new  country ! 

499.  June  IQth. — Arrived  at  Louisville.  The 
town  is  situated  at  the  commencement  of  the  fulls, 
or  rapids,  of  the  Ohio.  The  river,  at  this  place, 
is  little  less  than  a  mile  wide,  and  falls  continue 
from  a  ledge  of  rocks  which  runs  across  the  river 
here  in  a  sloping  direction,  to  Shippingport,  about 
two  miles  lower  down.  Perceiving  stagnant  wa- 
ters about  the  town,  and  an  appearance  of  the 
house  that  we  stopped  at  being  infested  with  bugs, 
we  resolved  not  to  make  any  stay  at  Louisville,  but 
got  into  our  skilf  and  floated  down  the  falls  to  Ship- 
pingport. We  found  it  very  rough  floating,  not  to 
say  dangerous.  The  river  of  very  unequal  widths 
and  full  of  islands  and  rocks  along  this  short  dis- 
tance, and  the  current  very  rapid  though  the  de- 
scent is  not  more  than  twenty-two  feet.     At  cer- 
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tain  times  of  the  year  the  water  rises  so  that  there 
is  no  fall  ;  large  boats  can  then  pass. 

500.  At  Shippingport,  stopped  at  the  house  of 
Mr.  Berthond,  a  very  respectable  French  gentle- 
man, from  whom  we  received  the  greatest  civility 
during  our  stay,  which  was  two  nights  and  the  day 
intervening. 

601.  Shippingport  is  situated  at  a  place  of  very 
great  importance,  being  the  upper  extremity  of 
that  part  of  the  river  which  is  navigable  for  heavy 
steam-boats.  All  the  goods  coming  from  the  coun- 
try are  reshipped,  and  every  thing  going  to  it  is 
unshipped,  here.  Mr.  Berthond  has  the  store  in 
which  the  articles  exporting  or  importing  are 
lodged  ;  and  is,  indeed,  a  great  shipper,  though  at 
a  thousand  miles  from  the  sea. 

502.  June  20th. — Left  the  good  and  comfortable 
house  of  Mr.  Berthond,  very  much  pleased  with 
him  and  his  amiable  wife  and  family,  though  I  dif- 
fered with  him  a  little  in  politics  :  having  been 
taught  at  Church,  when  a  boy,  that  the  Pope  was 
the  whore  of  Babylon,  that  the  Bourbons  were  ty- 
rants, and  that  the  Priests  and  Privileged  Orders 
of  France  were  impostors  and  petty  tyrants  under 
them,  I  could  not  agree  with  him  in  applauding  the 
Boroughmongers  of  England  for  resubjngating  the 
people  of  France  and  restoring  the  Bourbons,  the 
Pope  and  the  Inquisition. 

503.  Stop  at  New  Albany,  two  miles  below  Ship- 
pingport, till  the  evening.  A  Mr.  Paxton,  I  am 
told,  is  the  proprietor  of  a  great  part  of  the  town, 
and  has  the  grist  and  saw-mills,  which  are  worked 
by  steam,  and  the  ferry  across  the  river.  Leave 
this  place  in  company  with  two  young  men  from 
the  Western  part  of  the  State  of  New- York,  on 
their  way  to  Tennessee  in  a  small  ferry-boat. 
Their  whole  journey  wo-ild,  probably,  be  about 
one  thousand  five  hundred  miles. 

SO 
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504.  June  2\ St.' — Floating  down  the  river,  with- 
out any  thing  in  particular  occurring. 

605.  June  '22d. — Saw  a  Mr.  Johnstone  and  his 
wife  reaping  wheat  on  the  side  of  the  river.  They 
told  us  they  had  come  to  this  spot  last  year  direct 
from  Manchester,  Old  England,  and  had  bought 
their  little  farm  of  fifty-five  acres  of  a  back-woods- 
man who  had  cleared  it,  and  was  glad  to  move  fur- 
ther westward,  for  three  dollars  an  acre.  They 
had  a  fine  flock  of  little  children  and  pigs  and  poul- 
try, and  were  cheerful  and  happy,  being  confident 
that  their  industry  and  economy  would  not  be  frus- 
trated by  visits  for  tithes  or  taxes. 

506.  June  23d. — See  great  quantities  of  turkey- 
buzzards  and  thousands  of  pigeons.  Came  to  Pi- 
geon Creek,  about  two  hundred  and  thirty  miles 
below  the  Falls,  and  stopped  for  the  night  at  Evans- 
ville,  a  town  of  nine  months  old,  near  the  mouth  of 
it.  We  are  now  frequently  met  and  passed  by 
large,  fine  steam-boats,  plying  up  and  down  the 
river.  One  went  by  us  as  we  arrived  here  which 
had  left  Shippingport  only  the  evening  before. 
They  go  down  the  river  at  the  rate  often  miles  an 
hour,  and  charge  passengers  six  cents  a  mile,  board- 
ing and  lodging  included.  The  price  is  great,  but 
the  time  is  short. 

507.  June  24th. — Left  Evansville.  This  little 
place  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  promises  to  be  a 
town  of  considerable  trade.  It  is  situated  at  a  spot 
which  seems  likely  to  become  a  port  for  shipping  to 
Princeton  and  a  pretty  large  district  of  Indiana.  I 
find  that  the  land  speculators  have  made  entry  of 
the  most  eligible  tracts  of  land,  which  will  impede 
the  partial,  though  not  the  final,  progress  of  popu- 
lation and  improvement  in  this  part  of  the  state. 

508.  On  our  way  to  Princeton,  we  see  large 
flocks  of  fine  wild  turkeys,  and  whole  herds  of  |jigs» 
apparently  very  fat.  The  pigs  are  wild  also,  but 
have  become  so  from  neglect.     Some  of  the  inha- 
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bitants,  who  prefer  sport  to  work,  live  by  shooting 
these  wild  turkeys  and  pigs,  and,  indeed,  sometimes 
I  understand,  they  shoot  and  carry  oft'  those  of  their 
neighbours  before  they  grow  wild. 

509.  June  2oth. — Arrived  at  Princeton,  Indiana, 
about  twenty  miles  from  the  river.  I  was  sorry  to 
see  very  little  doing  in  this  town.  Xhey  cannot  n/^ 
keep  stores  and  taverns  !  One  of  the  store-keepers 
told  me  he  does  not  sell  more  than  ten  thousand 
dollars  value  per  annum  :  he  ought  then  to  manu- 
facture something,  and  not  spend  nine  tenths  of  his 
time  in  lolling  with  a  segar  in  his  mouth. 

510.  June  26th. — At  Princeton,  endeavouring  to 
purchase  horses,  as  we  had  now  gone  far  enough 
down  the  Ohio.  While  waiting  in  our  tavern,  two 
men  called  in  armed  with  riiles,  and  made  inquiries 
for  some  horses  they  suspected  to  be  stolen.  They 
told  us  they  bad  been  almost  all  the  way  from  Al- 
bany to  Shawnee  Town  after  them,  a  distance  of 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  I  asked  them 
how  they  would  be  able  to  secure  the  thieves,  if 
they  overtook  them,  in  these  wild  woods  ;  "  O," 
said  they,  "  shoot  them  oif  the  horses."  This  is  a 
summary  mode  of  executing  justice,  thought  I, 
though  probably  the  most  efTectual  and,  indeed, 
only  one  in  this  state  of  society.  A  thief  very  rare- 
ly escapes  here  ;  not  nearly  so  often  as  in  more 
populous  districts.  The  fact  was,  in  this  case, 
however,  we  discovered  afterwards,  that  the  horses 
had  strayed  away,  and  bad  returned  home  b\^  this 
time.  But,  if  they  had  been  stolen,  the  stealers 
would  not  have  escaped.  When  the  loser  is  tired 
another  will  take  up  the  pursuit,  and  the  whole 
country  is  up  in  arms  till  he  is  found. 

511.  June  9.1th. — Still  at  Princeton..  At  last  we 
get  suited  with  horses.  Mine  costs  me  only  one 
hundred  and  thirty-live  dollars  with  the  bridle  mid 
saddle,  and  that  I  am  told  is  eighteen  dollars  too 
much. 
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512.  June  2Qth. — Left  Princeton,  and  set  out  to 
see  Mr.  Birkbeck's  settlement,  in  Illinois,  about 
thirty-five  miles  from  Princeton.  Before  we  got 
to  the  Wabash  we  had  to  cross  a  swamp  of  half  a 
mile  wide  ;  we  were  obliged  to  lead  our  horses, 
and  walk  up  to  the  knees  in  mud  and  water.  Be- 
fore we  got  half  across  we  began  to  think  of  going 
back  ;  but  there  is  a  sound  bottom  under  it  all,  and 
we  waded  through  it  as  well  as  we  could.  It  is,  ia 
fact,  nothing  but  a  bed  of  very  soft  and  rich  land, 
and  only  wauts  draining  to  be  made  productive. 
We  soon  after  came  to  the  banks  of  the  great  Wa- 
bash, which  is  here  about  half  a  mile  broad,  and  as 
the  ferry-boat  was  crossing  over  with  us  I  amused 
myself  by  washing  my  dirty  boots.  Before  we 
mounted  again  we  happened  to  meet  with  a  neigh- 
bour of  Mr.  Birkbeck's,  who  was  returning  home  ; 
we  accompanied  him,  and  soon  entered  into  the 
prairie  lands,  up  to  our  horses'  bellies  in  fine  grass. 
These  prairies,  which  are  surrounded  with  lofty 
woods,  put  me  in  mind  of  immense  noblemen's 
parks  in  England. 

513.  Some  of  those  we  passed  over  are  called 
'wet  prairies,  but,  they  are  dry  at  this  tim*e  of  the 
year  ;  and,  as  they  are  none  of  them  flat,  they  need 
but  very  simple  draining  to  carry  off  the  water  all 
the  year  round.  Our  horses  were  very  much  tor- 
mented with  flies,  some  as  large  as  the  English, 
horse-fly  and  some  as  large  as  the  wasp  ;  these 
flies  infest  the  prairies  that  are  unimproved  about 
three  months  in  the  year,  but  go  away  altogether  as 
soon  as  cultivation  begins. 

514.  Mr.  Birkbeck's  settlement  is  situated  be- 
tween the  two  Wabashes,  and  is  about  ten  miles 
from  the  nearest  navigable  water ;  we  arrived 
there  about  sun-set,  and  met  with  a  welcome  which 
amply  repaid  us  for  our  day's  toil.  We  found  that 
gentleman  with  his  two  sons  perfectly  healthy  and 
in  high  spirits  ;  his  daughters  were  at  Henderson 
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(a  town  in  Kentucky,  on  the  Ohio)  on  a  visit.  At 
present  his  habitation  is  a  cabin,  the  buildina;  of 
which  cost  only  twenty  dollars  ;  this  little  hutch  is 
near  the  spot  where  he  is  about  to  build  his  house, 
which  he  intends  to  have  in  the  most  eligible  situa- 
tion in  the  prairie  for  convenience  to  fuel  and  for 
shelter  in  winter,  as  well  as  for  breezes  in  sum- 
mer ;  and  will,  when  that  is  completed,  make  one 
of  its  appurtenances.  1  like  this  plan  of  keeping  the 
old  log-house  ;  it  reminds  the  grand  children  and 
their  children's  children  of  what  their  ancestor 
has  done  for  their  sake. 

515.  Few  settlers  had  as  yet  joined  Mr.  Birk- 
beck  ;  that  is  to  say,  settlers  likely  to  become 
*^  society ;'''  he  has  labourers  enough  near  him, 
either  in  his  own  houses  or  on  land  of  their  own 
joining  his  estate.  He  was  in  daily  expectation  of 
his  friends,  Mr.  Flower's  family,  however,  with  a 
large  party  besides  ;  they  had  just  landed  at  Shaw- 
nee Town,  about  twenty  miles  distant.  Mr.  Birk- 
beck  informs  me  he  has  made  entry  of  a  large  tract 
of  land,  lying,  part  of  it,  all  the  way  from  his  resi- 
dence to  the  great  Wabash  ;  this  he  will  resell 
again  in  lots  to  any  of  his  friends,  they  taking  as 
much  of  it  and  wherever  they  choose,  (provided 
it  be  no  more  than  they  intend  to  cultivate,)  at  an 
advance  which  I  think  very  fair  and  liberal. 

516.  The  whole  of  his  operations  had  been  di- 
rected hitherto  (and  wisely  in  my  opinion)  to  build- 
ing, fencing,  and  other  important  preparations.  He 
had  done  nothing  in  the  cultivating  way  but  make 
a  good  garden,  which  supplies  him  with  +he  only 
things  that  he  cannot  purchase,  and  purchase,  too, 
with  more  economy  than  he  could  grow  them.  He 
is  within  twenty  miles  of  Harmony,  in  Indiana, 
whence  he  gets  his  flour,  and  all  other  necessaries, 
(the  produce  of  the  country,)  and  therefore  em- 
ploys himself  much  better  in  making  barns  and 
houses  and  mills  for  the  reception  and  disposal  of 

30* 
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his  crops,  and  fences  to  preserve  them  while  grow- 
ing, before  he  grows  them,  than  to  get  the  crops 
first.  I  have  heard  it  observed  that  any  American 
settler,  even  without  a  dollar  in  his  pocket,  would 
have  had  something  growing  by  this  time.  Very 
true  !  I  do  not  question  that  at  all  ;  for,  the  very 
first  care  of  a  settler  without  a  dollar  in  his  pocket 
is  to  get  something  to  eat,  and  he  would  conse- 
quently set  to  work  scratching  up  the  earth,  fully 
confident  that  after  a  long  summering  upon  wild 
flesh  (without  salt,  perhaps)  his  own  belly  would 
stand  him  for  barn,  if  his  jaws  would  not  for  mill. 
But  the  case  is  very  different  wath  Mr.  Birkbeck, 
and  at  present  he  has  need  for  no  other  provisions 
for  winter  than  about  a  three  hundredth  part  of 
his  fine  grass  turned  into  hay,  which  will  keep  his 
necessary  horses  and  cows  ;  besides  which  he  has 
nothing  that  eats  but  such  pigs  as  live  upon  the 
waste,  and  a  couple  of  fine  young  deer,  (which 
would  weigh,  they  say,  when  full  grown,  two  hun- 
dred pounds,  dead  weight,)  that  his  youngest  son 
is  rearing  up  as  pets. 

517.  I  very  much  admire  Mr.  Birkbeck's  mode 
of  fencing.  He  makes  a  ditch  four  feet  wide  at 
top,  sloping  to  one  foot  wide  at  bottom,  and  four 
feet  deep.  With  the  earth  that  comes  out  of  the 
ditch  he  makes  a  bank  on  one  side,  which  is  turfed 
towards  the  ditch.  Then  a  long  pole  is  put  up 
from  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  to  two  feet  above  the 
bank  ;  this  is  crossed  by  a  short  pole  from  the  other 
side,  and  then  a  rail  is  let  along  between  the  forks. 
The  banks  were  growing  beautifully,  and  looked 
altogether  very  neat  as  well  as  formidable  ;  though 
a  hve  hedge  (which  he  intends  to  have)  instead 
of  dead  poles  and  rails,  upon  top,  would  make 
the  fence  far  more  effectual  as  well  as  hand- 
somer. I  am  always  surprised,  until  1  reflect  how 
universally,  and  to  what  a  degree,  farming  is  ne- 
glected in  this  country,  that  this  mode  of  fencing  is 
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not  adopted  in  cultivated  districts,  especially  where 
the  land  is  wet,  or  lies  low  ;  for  there  it  answers  a 
double  purpose,  being  as  effectual  a  drain  as  it  is  a 
fence. 

518.  I  was  rather  disappointed,  or  sorry,  at  any 
rate,  not  to  find  near  Mr.  Birkbeck's  any  of  the 
means  of  machinery  or  of  the  materials  for  manu- 
factures, such  as  the  water  falls  and  the  minerals 
and  mines,  which  are  possessed  by  the  states  of 
Ohio  and  Kentucky,  and  by  some  parts  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  in  such  abundance.  Some  of  these,  how- 
ever, he  may  yet  find.  Good  water  he  has,  at  any 
rate,  and  in  great  abundance.  He  showed  me  a 
well  twenty-five  feet  deep,  bored  partly  through 
hard  substances  near  the  bottom,  that  was  nearly 
over-flowing  with  water  of  excellent  quality. 

519.  July  1  si.— Left  Mr.  Birkbeck's,  for  Har- 
mony,  Indiana.  The  distance  by  the  direct  way  is 
about  eighteen  miles,  but  there  is  no  road,  as  yet ; 
indeed,  it  was  often  with  much  difficulty  that  we 
could  discover  the  way  at  all.  After  we  had  cross- 
ed the  Wabash,  which  we  did  at  a  place  called 
Davis'  Ferry,  we  hired  a  man  to  conduct  us  some 
part  of  the  way  through  the  woods.  In  about  a 
mile  he  brought  us  to  a  track,  which  was  marked 
out  by  slips  of  bark  stripped  off  the  trees,  once  in 
about  forty  yards  ;  he  then  left  us,  and  told  us  we 
could  not  mistake  if  we  followed  that  track.  We 
soon  lost  all  appearance  of  the  track,  however,  and 
of  the  "  blazing''''  of  the  trees,  as  they  call  it ;  but, 
as  it  was  useless  to  go  back  again  for  another  guide, 
our  only  way  was  to  keep  straight  in  the  same  di- 
rection, bring  us  where  it  would.  Having  no  com- 
pass, this  nearly  cost  us  our  sight,  for  it  was  just 
mid-day  and  we  had  to  gaze  at  the  sun  a  long  time 
before  we  discovered  what  was  our  course.  After 
this  we  soon  to  our  great  joy  found  ourselves  in  a 
large  corn  field  ;  rode  round  it  and  came  to  John- 
son's Ferry,  a  place  where  a  Bayou   (Boyau)  of 
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the  Wabash  is  crossed.  This  Bayou  is  a  run  out 
of  the  main  river,  round  a  flat  portion  of  land, 
which  is  sometimes  overflowed  :  it  is  part  of  the 
same  river,  and  the  land  encompassed  by  it,  an 
island.  Crossed  this  ferry  in  a  canoe,  and  got  a 
ferry-man  to  swim  our  horses  after  us.  Mounted 
a^ain  and  followed  a  track  which  brought  us  to 
Black  River,  which  we  forded  without  getting  wet, 
by  holding  our  feet  up.  After  crossing  the  river 
we  found  a  man  who  was  kind  enough  to  show  us 
about  half  a  mile  through  the  woods,  by  which  our 
journey  was  shortened  five  or  six  miles.  He  put 
us  into  a  direct  track  to  Harmony,  through  lands 
as  rich  as  a  dung-hill  and  covered  with  immense 
timber  ;  we  thanked  him,  and  pushed  on  our 
horses  with  eager  curiosity  to  see  this  far-famed 
Harmonist  Society. 

620.  On  coming  within  the  precincts  of  the  Har- 
monites  we  found  ourselves  at  the  side  of  the  Wa- 
bash again  ;  the  river  on  our  right  hand  and  their 
lands  on  the  left.  Our  road  now  lay  across  a  field 
of  Indian  corn,  of,  at  the  very  least,  a  mile  in 
width,  and  bordering  the  town  on  the  side  we  en- 
tered ;  I  wanted  nothing  more  than  to  behold  this 
immense  field  of  most  beautiful  corn  to  be  at  once 
convinced  of  all  I  had  heard  of  the  industry  of  this 
society  of  Germans,  and  I  found,  on  proceeding  a 
little  farther,  that  the  progress  they  had  made  ex- 
ceeded all  my  idea  of  it.  The  town  is  methodical- 
ly laid  out  in  a  situation  well  chosen  in  all  respects; 
the  houses  are  good  and  clean,  and  have,  each  one, 
a  nice  garden  well  stocked  with  all  vegetables  and 
tastily  ornamented  with  flowers.  1  observe  that 
these  people  are  very  fond  of  flowers,  by  the  by  ; 
the  cultivation  of  them,  and  music,  are  their  chief 
amusements  ;  (these  to  me,  are  a  sign  of  brute  ig- 
norance ;  at  least,  a  badge  of  slavery  they  had  bet- 
ter have  left  behind.)  Perhaps  the  pains  they 
take  with  them  is  the  cause  of  their  flowers  being 
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finer  than  I  have  hitherto  seen  in  America,  but, 
most  probably  the  cHraate  here  is  favourable. 
Having  refreshed  ourselves  at  the  Tavern,  where 
we  found  every  thing  we  wanted  for  ourselves  and 
our  horses,  and  all  very  clean  and  nice,  besides 
many  good  things  we  did  not  expect,  such  as  beer, 
porter,  and  even  wine,  all  made  within  the  Society, 
and  very  good  indeed,  we  then  went  out  to  see  the 
people  at  their  harvest,  which  was  just  begun. 
There  were  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  and  women 
all  reaping  in  the  same  field  of  wheat,  ^beauti- 
ful sight!  The  crop  was  very  fine,  and  the  field, 
extending  to  about  two  miles  i  length,  and  from 
half  a  mile  to  a  mile  in  width,  was  all  open  to  one 
view,  the  sun  shining  on  it  from  the  west  and  a 
gentle  breeze  waving  the  wheat,  with  the  reapers 
advancing  regularly  over  it. 

521.  At  sun-set  all  the  people  came  in  from  the 
fields,  workshops,  mills,  manufactories,  and  from 
all  their  labours.  This  being  their  evening  for 
prayer  during  the  week,  the  Church  bell  called 
them  in  about  fifteen  minutes,  to  attend  a  lecture 
from  their  High  Priest  and  Law -giver,  Mr.  George 
Rapp.  We  went  to  hear  the  lecture,  or,  rather 
to  see  their  performance,  for,  it  being  all  perform- 
ed in  German  we  could  understand  not  a  word. 
The  people  were  all  collected  in  a  twinkling,  the 
men  at  one  end  of  the  church  and  the  women  at 
the  other  ;  it  looked  something  like  a  (Quaker 
Meeting,  except  that  there  was  not  a  single  little 
child  in  the  place.  Here  they  were  kept  by  their 
Pastor  a  couple  of  hours,  after  which  they  return 
home  to  bed.  This  is  the  quantum  of  Church-ser- 
vice they  perform  during  the  week  ;  but  on  Sun- 
days they  are  in  Church  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
time  during  every  interval  between  rising,  break- 
fast, dinner,  supper  and  going  to  bed.  When  it 
happens  that  Mr.  Rapp  cannot  attend,  either  by  in 
disposition  or  other  accident,  the  society  still  meet 
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as  usual,  and  the  elders  (certain  of  the  most  trusty 
and  discreet,  whom  the  Pastor  selects  as  a  sort  of 
assistants  in  his  divine  commission)  converse  on 
religious  subjects. 

522.  Return  to  the  Tavern  to  sleep  ;  a  good, 
comfortable  house,  well  kept  by  decent  people, 
and  the  master  himself,  who  is  very  inteUigent  and 
obliging,  is  one  of  the  very  few  at  Harmony  who 
can  speak  English.  Our  beds,  made  by  these  ho- 
nest people,  for  their  own  use  and  from  their  own 
poultry,  raised  by  themselves,  as  good  as  those 
stretched  upon  by  the  most  highly  pensioned  and 
placed  Boroughm^-ngers  :  and  sleep!  if  I  could 
think  that  the  stolen  power  of  the  tyrants,  even 
secured  by  dungeons,  halters  and  axes  eversuifer- 
ed  them  to  enjoy  such,  I  should  fret  myself  thia 
for  their  still  more  speedy  destruction. 

523.  July  2d. — Early  in  the  morning,  took  a 
look  at  the  manufacturing  establishment,  accompa- 
nied by  our  Tavern-keeper.  I  find  great  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  this  branch  of  their  affairs.  Their 
principle  is,  not  to  be  content  with  the  profit  upon 
the  manual  labour  of  raising  the  article,  but  also 
to  have  the  benefit  of  the  machine  in  preparing  it 
for  use.  I  agree  with  them  perfectly,  and  onl}^ 
wish  the  subject  was  as  well  understood  all  over 
the  United  States  as  it  is  at  Harmony.  It  is  to  their 
skill  in  this  way  that  they  owe  their  great  prospe- 
rity ;  if  they  had  been  nothing  but  farmers,  they 
would  be  now  at  Harmony  in  Pennsylvania,  poor 
cultivators,  getting  a  bare  subsistence,  instead  of 
Iiaving  doubled  their  property  two  or  three  times 
over,  by  which  they  have  been  able  to  move 
here  and  select  one  of  the  choicest  spots  in  the 
country. 

624.  But,  in  noting  down  the  state  of  this  socie- 
ty, as  it  now  is,  its  origin  should  not  be  forgotten  ; 
the  curious  history  of  it  serves  as  an  explanation 
to  the  jumble  of  sense  and  absurdity  in  the  asso> 
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cirition,  I  will  therefore  trace  the  Harmonist  vSo- 
ciety  from  its  out  set  at  Wurtemburg  in  Germany 
to  this  place. 

525.  The  Sect  had  its  origin  in  Germany,  about 
forty  years  ago,  in  the  person  of  its  present  Pastor 
and  Master,  George  Rapp,  who,  by  his  own  ac- 
count, "  having  long  seen  and  felt  the  decline  of 
"  the  Church,  found  himself  impelled  to  bear  tes- 
*'  timony  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
"  Christian  Religion  ;  and,  finding  no  toleration 
"  for  his  inspired  doctrines  or  for  those  who  adopt- 
"  ed  them,  he  determined  with  his  followers  to  go 
"  to  that  part  of  the  earth  where  they  were  free 
"  to  worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  their 
"  conscience."  In  other  words,  (I  suppose,)  he 
had  long  beheld  and  experienced  the  slavery  and 
misery  of  his  country,  and,  feeling  in  his  conscience 
that  he  was  born  more  for  a  ruler  than  for  a  slave, 
found  himself  imperiously  called  upon  to  collect 
together  a  body  of  his  poor  countrymen  and  to 
lead  them  into  a  land  of  liberty  and  abundance. 
However,  allowing  him  to  have  had  no  other  than 
his  professed  views,  he,  after  he  had  got  a  consi- 
derable num.ber  of  proselytes,  amounting  to  seven 
or  eight  hundred  persons,  among  whom  were  a 
sufficiency  of  good  labourers  and  artisans  in  all  the 
essential  branches  of  workmanship  and  trade,  be- 
sides farmers,  he  embodied  them  into  a  Society  and 
then  came  himself  to  America  (not  trusting  to  Pro- 
vidence to  lead  the  way)  to  seek  out  the  land  des- 
tined for  these  chosen  children.  Having  done  so, 
and  laid  the  plan  for  his  route  to  the  land  of  peace 
and  Christian  love  w4th  a  foresight  vvhich  shows 
bim  to  have  been  by  no  means  unmindful  to  the 
temporal  prosperity  of  the  Society,  he  then  landed 
his  followers  in  separate  bodies,  and  prudently  led 
them  in  that  order  to  a  resting  place  within  Penn- 
sylvania, choosing  rather  to  retard  their  progress 
through  the  wilderness  than  to  hazard  the  discon- 
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tent  that  might  arise  from  want  and  fatigue  in  tra- 
versing it  at  once.  When  they  were  all  arrived, 
Rapp  constituted  them  into  one  body,  having  every 
thing  in  common,  and  called  the  settlement  Har- 
mony. This  constitution  he  found  authorized  by 
the  passage  in  Acts  iv.  32,  "  And  the  multitude  of 
"  them  that  believed  were  of  one  heart,  and  of  one 
<*  soul,  neither  said  any  of  them  that  aught  of  the 
*'  things  he  possessed  was  his  own,  hut  that  they  had 
"  all  things  common.'^''  Being  thus  associated,  the 
Society  went  to  work,  early  in  1805,  building 
bouses  and  clearing  lands,  according  to  the  order 
and  regulations  of  their  leader  ;  but,  the  commu- 
nity of  stock  or  the  regular  discipline,  or  the  re- 
straints which  he  had  reduced  them  to,  and  which 
were  essential  to  his  project,  soon  began  to  thin 
his  followers,  and  principally,  too,  those  of  them 
who  had  brought  most  substance  into  the  society  ; 
they  demanded  back  their  original  portions  and  set 
out  to  seek  the  Lord  by  themselves.  This  falling 
off  of  the  society,  though  it  was  but  small,  compa- 
ratively, in  point  of  numbers,  was  a  great  reduc- 
tion from  their  means  ;  they  had  calculated  what 
they  should  want  to  consume,  and  had  laid  the  rest 
out  in  land  :  so  that  the  remaining  part  were  sub- 
jected to  great  hardships  and  difliculties  for  the 
first  year  or  two  of  their  settling,  which  was  during 
the  time  of  their  greatest  labours.  However,  it 
was  not  long  before  they  began  to  reap  the  fruits 
of  their  toil,  and  in  the  space  of  six  or  seven  years 
their  settlement  became  a  most  flourishing  colony. 
During  that  short  space  of  time  they  brought  into 
cultivation  three  thousand  acres  of  land,  (a  third  of 
their  whole  estate,)  reared  a  tlock  of  nearly  two 
thousand  sheep,  and  planted  hop-gardens,  orchards 
and  vineyards  ;  built  barns  and  stables  to  house 
their  crops  and  their  live-stock,  granaries  to  keep 
one  year's  produce  of  grain  always  in  advance, 
houses  to  make  their  cider,  beer  and  wine  in.  and 
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good  brick  or  stone  warehouses  for  their  several 
species  of  goods  ;  constructed  distilleries,  mills  for 
grinding,  sawing,  making  oil,  and,  indeed,  for 
every  purpose,  and  machines  for  manufacturing 
their  various  materials  for  clothing  and  other  uses  : 
they  had,  besides,  a  store  for  retaihng  Philadel- 
phia goods  to  the  country,  and  nearly  one  hundred 
good  dwelling-houses  of  wood,  a  large  stone-built 
tavern,  and,  as  a  proof  of  superabundance,  a  dwell- 
ing-house and  a  meeting-house  (alias  the  parsonage 
and  church)  which  they  had  neatly  built  with 
brick.  And,  besides  all  these  improvements  with- 
in the  society,  they  did  a  great  deal,  principally  in 
the  way  of  manufacturing,  for  the  people  of  the 
country.  They  worked  for  them  with  their  mills 
and  machines,  some  of  which  did  nothing  else,  and 
their  blacksmiths,  tailors,  shoe-makers,  kc.  when 
not  employed  by  themselves,  were  constantly  at 
work  for  their  neighbours.  Thus  this  everlasting- 
ly-at-work  band  of  emigrants  increased  their  stock, 
before  they  quitted  their  first  colony,  to  upwards 
of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  from,  probably, 
not  one  fifth  of  that  sum.  What  will  not  unceas- 
ing perseverance  accomplish  ?  But,  with  judg- 
ment and  order  to  direct  it,  what  in  the  world  can 
stand  against  it  !* 

i)26.  In  comparing  the  state  of  this  society  as  it 
now  is  with  wiiat  it  was  in  Pennsylvania,  it  is  just 
the  same  as  to  plan;  the  temporal  and  spiritual 
ail'airs  are  managed  in  the  same  way,  and  upon  the 
same  principles,  only  both  are  more  flourishing. 
Rapp  has  here  brought  his  disciples  into  richer 
land  and  into  a  situation  better  in  every  respect 
both  for  carr^^ing  on  their  trade  and  for  keeping  to 
their  faith  ;  their  vast  extent  of  land  is,  they  say, 
four  feet  of  rich  mould,  nearly  the  whole  of  it, 

*  A  more  detailed  account  of  this  Society,  up  to  the  vear 
1811,  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Melish's  Travels,  vol.  2. 
31 
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and  it  lies  along  the  banks  of  a  fine  navigable  river 
on  one  side,  while  the  possibihty  of  much  interrup- 
tion from  other  classes  of  christians  is  effectually 
guarded  against  by  an  endless  barricade  of  woods 
on  the  other  side.  Bringing  the  means  and  ex- 
perience acquired  at  their  first  estabhshment,  the}-^ 
iiave  of  course  gone  on  improving  and  increasing 
(not  in  population)  at  a  much  greater  rate.  One  of 
their  greatest  improvements,  they  tell  me,  is  the 
working  of  their  mills  and  manufacturing  machines 
by  steam  ;  they  feel  the  advantage  of  this  more  and 
more  every  year.  They  are  now  preparing  to 
build  a  steam-boat  ;  this  is  to  be  employed  in  their 
traffick  with  New-Orleans,  carrying  their  own  sur- 
plus produce  and  returning  with  tea,  coffee  and 
other  commodities  for  their  own  consumption  and 
to  retail  to  the  people  of  the  country.  I  believe 
they  advance,  too,  in  the  way  of  ornaments  and  su- 
perfluities, for  the  dwelling  house  they  have  built 
their  pastor  more  resembles  a  Bishop's  Palace  than 
what  I  should  figure  to  myself  as  the  humble  abode 
of  a  teacher  of  the  "  fundamental  principles  of  the 
Christian  Religion." 

527.  The  government  of  this  society  is  by  bands, 
each  consisting  of  a  distinct  trade,  or  calling.  They 
have  a  foreman  to  each  band,  who  rules  it  under 
the  general  direction  of  the  society,  the  law-giving 
power  of  which  is  in  the  High  Priest.  He  cannot, 
liowever,  make  laws  without  the  consent  of  the 
parties.  ^  The  manufacturing  establishment,  and 
the  mercantile  affairs  and  public  accounts  are  all 
managed  by  one  person  ;  he,  I  believe,  is  one  of 
the  sons  of  Rapp.  They  have  a  bank,  where  a 
separate  account  is  kept  for  each  person  ;  if  any 
one  puts  in  money,  or  has  put  in  money,  he  may, 
on  certain  conditions  as  to  time,  take  it  out  again. 
They  labour  and  possess  in  common  :  that  is  to 
say,  except  where  it  is  not  practicable  or  is  imma- 
terial, as  with  their  houses,   gardens,   cows  and 
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poultry,  which  they  have  to  themselves,  each  fa- 
mily. They  also  retain  what  property  each  may 
bring  on  joining  the  concern,  and  he  may  demand 
it  in  case  of  leaving  the  society. 

528.  Here  is  certainly  a  wonderful  example  of 
the  effects  of  skill,  industry,  and  force  combined  : 
this  congregation  of  far-seeing,  ingenious,  crafty 
and  bold,  and  of  ignorant,  simple,  superstitious  and 
obedient,  Germans,  has  shown  what  may  be  done. 
But,  their  example,  I  believe,  will,  generally,  only 
tend  to  confirm  this  free  people  in  their  suspicion 
that  labour  is  concomitant  to  slavery  or  ignorance. 
Instead  of  their  improvements  and  their  success 
and  prosperity  altogether,  producing  admiration,  if 
not  envy,  they  have  a  social  discipline,  the  thought 
of  which  reduces  these  feelings  to  ridicule  and  con- 
tempt :  that  is  to  say,  with  regard  to  the  mass  ; 
with  respect  to  their  leaders,  one's  feelings  are 
apt  to  be  stronger.  A  fundamental  of  their  reli- 
gious creed  ("  restraining  clause,'"'  a  Chancery  Law- 
yer would  call  it)  requires  restrictions  on  the  pro- 
pagation of  the  species  ;  it  orders  such  regulations 
as  are  necessary  to  prevent  children  coming  but 
once  in  a  certain  number  of  years,  so  that,  when 
they  come  they  come  in  little  flocks,  all  within  the 
same  month,  perhaps,  like  a  farmer's  lambs.  The 
law-giver  here  made  a  famously  '■'■  restraining  statute''^ 
upon  the  lav/  of  nature  ?  This  way  of  expounding 
law  seems  to  be  a  main  point  of  his  policy  ;  he  by 
this  means  keeps  his  associates  from  increasing  to  an 
unruly  number  within,  while  more  are  sure  not  to 
come  in  from  without ;  and,  I  really  am  afraid  he 
will  go  a  good  way  towards  securing  a  monopoly 
of  many  great  improvements  in  agriculture,  both 
as  to  principle  and  method.  People  see  their  fine 
fields,  and  every  thing  prospering  with  the  Har- 
monites,  but  they  confound  the  view  with  the  idea 
of  hard  labour  and  celibacy,  it  is  a  curious  society  ; 
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was  ever  one  heard  of  before  that  did  not  wish  to 
increase  ?  This  smells  strong  of  policy  :  some 
distinct  view  in  the  leaders,  no  doubt.  Who  would 
be  surprised  if  we  were  to  see  a  still  more  curious 
society  by  and  by  :  a  society  sole  ?  Very  far  from 
improbable  if  the  sons  of  Rapp  (for  he  has  children, 
nevertheless,  as  well  as  Parson  Malthus)  and  the 
ciders  were  to  die  ;  it  not  being  likely  that  they 
will  renounce  or  forfeit  their  right  to  the  common 
stock.  We  should  then  have  societies  as  well  as 
corporations  vested  in  one  person  !  That  would  be 
quite  a  novel  kind  of  benefice  !  but,  not  the  less  fat. 
I  question  whether  the  associated  person  of  Mr. 
Rapp  would  not  be  in  possession  of  as  fine  a  do- 
main and  as  many  good  things  as  the  incorporated 
person  of  an  archbishop  :  nay,  he  would  rival  the 
Pope  !  But,  to  my  journal. 

629.  Arrive  at  Princeton  in  the  evening  ;  a  good 
part  of  our  road  lay  over  the  fine  lands  of  the  Har- 
monites.  I  understand,  by  the  bye,  that  the  title- 
deeds  to  these  lands  are  taken  in  the  name  of  Rapp 
and  of  his  associates.  Poor  associates  :  if  they  do 
but  rebel !  Find  the  same  store-keepers  and  ta- 
vern-keepers in  the  same  attitudes  that  we  left 
them  in  the  other  day.  Their  legs  07ily  a  little 
higher  than  their  heads,  and  segars  in  their  mouths  ; 
a  fine  position  for  business  !  It  puts  one  in  mind 
of  the  Roman  posture  in  dining. 

6o0.  July  3d. — All  day  at  Princeton.  This  is  a 
pretty  considerable  place  ;  very  good  as  to  build- 
ings ;  but,  is  too  much  inland  to  be  a  town  of  any 
consequence  until  the  inhabitants  do  that  at  home 
which  they  employ  merchants  and  foreign  manufac- 
turers to  do  for  them.  Pay  one  dollar  for  a  set  of 
old  shoes  to  my  horse,  half  the  price  of  new  ones. 

531.  July  4th. — Leave  Princeton  ;  in  the  even- 
ing reach  a '  place  very  appropriately  called  Mud- 
Holes,  after  riding  46  miles  over  lands  in  general 
very  good  but  very  little  cultivated,  and  that  little 
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very  badly  ;  the  latter  part  of  the  journey  in  com- 
pany with  a  Mr.  Jones  from  Kentucky.  Nature  is 
the  agriculturist  here  ;  speculation  instead  of  culti- 
vation, is  the  order  of  the  day  amongst  men.  We 
feel  the  ill  effects  of  this  in  the  dithculty  of  getting 
oats  for  our  horses.  However,  the  evil  is  una- 
voidable, if  it  really  can  be  called  an  evil.  As  well 
might  I  grumble  that  farmers  have  not  taken  pos- 
session, as  complain  that  men  of  capital  have.  La- 
bour is  the  thing  wanted,  but,  to  have  that,  money 
must  come  tirst.  This  Mud-Holes  was  a  sort  of 
Fort,  not  four  years  ago,  for  guarding  against  the 
Indians,  who  then  committed  great  depredations, 
killing  whole  families  often,  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren. How  changeable  are  the  affairs  of  this 
world  !  I  have  not  met  with  a  single  Indian  in  the 
whole  course  of  my  route. 

532.  July  5th. — Gome  to  Judge  Chambers',  a 
good  tavern  ;  thirty-tive  miles.  On  our  way,  pass 
French  Lick,  a  strong  spring  of  water  impregnated 
with  salt  and  sulphur,  and  called  LicA:  from  its  being 
resorted  to  by  cattle  for  the  salt ;  close  by  this 
spring  is  another  still  larger,  of  fine  clear  lime-stone 
water,  running  fast  enough  to  turn  a  mill.  Some  of 
the  trees  near  the  Judge's  exhibit  a  curious  spec- 
tacle ;  a  large  piece  of  wood  appears  totally  dead, 
all  the  leaves  brown  and  the  branches  broken,  from 
being  roosted  upon  lately  by  an  enormous  multitude 
of  pigeons.  A  novel  sight  for  us,  unaccustomed  to 
the  abundance  of  the  back- woods  ! 

533.  July  6th. — Leave  the  Judge's,  still  in  com- 
pany with  Mr.  /ones.  Ride  twenty-five  miles  to 
breakfast,  not  sooner  finding  feed  for  our  horses  ; 

this  was  at  the  dirty  log-house  of  Mr.  ,  who 

has  a  large  firm  with  a  grist-mill  on  it,  and  keeps 
his  yard  and  stables  ankle  deep  in  mud  and  water. 
If  this  were  not  one  of  the  healthiest  cUmates  in  the 
world,  he  and  his  family  must  have  died  in  all  this 

31* 
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filth.  About  thirteen  miles  further,  come  to  New- 
Albany,  where  we  stop  at  Mr.  Jenkins',  the  best  ta- 
vern we  have  found  in  Indiana,  that  at  Harmony 
excepted. 

634.  July  1th. — Resting  at  New-Albany.  We 
were  amused  by  hearing  a  Q,uaker  lady  preach  to 
the  natives.  Her  first  words  were  "  all  the  nations 
•'  of  the  earth  are  of  one  blood,''  ''  So,"  said  I  to 
myself,  "  this  question,  which  has  so  long  perplex- 
*'  ed  philosophers,  divines  and  physicians,  is  now 
•'  set  at  rest !"  She  proceeded  to  vent  her  rage 
with  great  vehemence  against  hireling  priests  and 
the  trade  of  preaching  in  general,  and  closed  with 
dealing  out  large  portions  of  brimstone  to  the 
drunkard  and  larger  and  hotter  to  those  who  give 
the  bottle  to  drink.  This  part  of  her  discourse 
pleased  me  very  much,  and  may  be  a  saving  to  me 
into  the  bargain  ;  for,  the  dread  of  everlasting 
roasting  added  to  my  love  of  economy  will  (I  think) 
prevent  me  ever  making  my  friends  tipsy.  A  very 
efficacious  sermon  ! 

635.  July  Sth. — Jenkins'  is  a  good  tavern,  but  it 
entertains  at  a  high  price.  Our  bill  was  six  dollars 
each  for  a  day  and  two  nights  ;  a  shameful  charge. 
Leave  New-Albany,  cross  the  Ohio  and  pass 
through  Louisville  in  Kentucky  again,  on  our  way 
to  Lexington.  Stop  for  the  night  at  Mr.  Ne- 
therton's,  a  good  tavern.  The  land  hitherto  is 
good,  and  the  country  altogether  healthy,  if  I  may 
judge  from  the  people,  who  appear  more  cheerful 
and  happy  than  in  Indiana,  always  excepting  Har- 
mony. Our  landlord  is  the  picture  of  health  and 
strength  :  6  feet  4  inches  high,  weighs  three  hun- 
dred pounds,  and  not  fat. 

536.  July  9th. — Dine  at  Mr.  Overton's  tavern,  on 
our  way  to  Frankfort ;  pay  half  a  dollar  each  for  an 
excellent  dinner,  with  as  much  brandy  and  butter- 
Boilk  as  we  chose  to  drink,  and  good  feed  for  our 
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horses.  In  the  afternoon  we  have  the  pleasure  to 
be  overtaken  bj  two  ladies  on  horseback,  and  have 
their  agreeable  company  for  a  mile  or  two.  On 
their  turning  off  from  our  road  we  were  very  re- 
luctantly obliged  to  refuse  an  obliging  invitation  to 
drink  tea  at  their  house,  and  myself  the  more  so 
as  one  of  the  ladies  informed  me  she  had  married 
a  Mr.  Constantine,  a  gentleman  from  my  own  na- 
tive town  of  Bolton  in  Lancashire.  But  we  had 
yet  so  far  to  go,  and  it  was  getting  dark.  This 
most  healthful  mode  of  travelling  is  universal  in 
these  Western  States,  and  it  gives  me  great  plea- 
sure to  see  it  ;  though,  perhaps,  1  have  to  thank 
the  badness  of  the  roads  as  the  cause. — Arrive  at 
Frankfort,  apparently  a  thriving  town,  on  the  side 
of  the  rough  Kentucky  river.  The  houses  are 
built  chiefly  of  brick,  and  the  streets,  I  understand, 
paved  with  lime-stone.  Lime-stone  abounds  in 
this  State,  and  yet  the  roads  are  not  good, 
though  better  than  in  Indiana  and  Ohio.  I 
wonder  the  governments  of  these  States  do  not 
set  about  making  good  roads  and  bridges,  and 
even  canals.  I  pledge  myself  to  be  able  to 
show  them  how  the  money  might  be  raised, 
and,  moreover,  to  prove  that  the  expense  would 
be  paid  over  and  over  again  in  almost  no  time. 
Such  improvements  would  be  income  to  the  go- 
vernments instead  of  expense,  besides  being  such 
an  incalculable  benefit  to  the  States.  But,  at  any 
rate,  why  not  roads,  and  in  ikis  State,  too,  which  is 
so  remarkable  for  its  quality  of  having  good  road 
materials  and  rich  land  together,  generally,  all  over 
it? 

637.  July  \Oth. — Leave  Frankfort,*  and  come 
through  a  district  of  fine  land,  very  well  watered, 
to  Lexington  ;  stop  at  Mr.  Keen's  tavern.  Had 
the  good  fortune  to  meet  Mr.  Clay,  who  carried  us 
to  his  country  house,  i^bout  a  mile  in  the  country. 
Jt  is  a  beautiful  residence,  situated  near  the  centre 
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of  a  very  fine  farm,  which  is  just  cleared  and  is 
coming  into  excellent  cultivation.  I  approve  of 
Mr.  Clay's  method  very  much,  especially  in  laying 
down  pasture.  He  clears  away  all  the  brush  or 
underwood,  leaving  timber  enough  to  afford  a  suf- 
ficiency of  shade  to  the  grass,  which  does  not 
thrive  here  exposed  to  the  sun  as  in  England  and 
other  such  climates.  By  this  means  he  has  as  line 
grass  and  clover  as  can  possibly  grow.  I  could  not 
but  admire  to  see  this  gentleman,  possessing  so 
much  knowledge  and  of  so  much  weight  in  his 
country's  affairs,  so  attentively  promoting  her  not 
less  important  though  more  silent  interests  by  im- 
proving her  agriculture.  What  pleased  me  still 
more,  however,  because  I  less  expected  it,  was,  to 
hear  Mrs.  Clay,  in  priding  herself  on  the  state  of 
society  and  the  rising  prosperity  of  the  country, 
citing  as  a  proof  the  decency  and  affluence  of  the 
trades-people  and  mechanics,  many  of  whom  ride 
about  in  their  own  carriages.  What  a  contrast, 
both  in  sense  and  in  sentiment,  between  this  lady 
and  the  wives  of  Legislators  (as  they  are  called)  in 
the  land  of  the  Boroughmongers  !  God  grant  that 
no  privileged  batch  ever  rise  up  in  America,  for 
then  down  come  the  mechanics,  are  harnessed 
themseh^es,  and  half  ridden  to  death. 

.538.  Julif  1  \th. — This  i';  the  hottest  day  we  have 
had  yet.  Thermometer  at  ninety  degrees,  in  shade. 
Met  a  Mr.  Whittemore,  from  Boston,  loud  in  the 
praise  of  this  climate.  He  informed  me  he  had 
lately  lost  his  wife  and  five  children  near  Boston, 
and  that  he  should  have  lost  his  only  remaining 
child,  too,  a  son  now  stout  and  healthy,  had  he  not 
resolved  instantly  to  try  the  air  of  the  West.  He 
is  confident  that  if  he  had  taken  this  step  in  time 
he  might  have  saved  the  lives  of  all  his  family. - 
This  might  be,  however,  and  yet  this  climate  not 
better  than  that  of  Boston,  either.  Spent  the  even- 
ing with  Colonel  Morrison,  one  of  the  first  settlers 
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in  this  State ;  a  fine  looking  old  gentleman,  with 
colour  in  his  face  equal  to  a  London  Alderman. 
The  people  here  are  pretty  generally  like  that 
portion  of  the  people  of  England  who  get  porridge 
enough  to  eat,  stout,  fat,  and  ruddy. 

639.  July  i2tk. — Hot  day;  thermometer  ninety 
degrees. 

540.  July  13th. — Leave  Lexington  ;  stop  at  Pa- 
ris, twenty-two  miles.  A  fine  country  all  the  way  ; 
good  soil,  plenty  of  lime-stone  and  no  musquitoes. 
Paris  is  a  healthy  town,  with  a  good  deal  of  stir  ; 
woollen  and  cotton  manufactures  are  carried  on 
here,  but  upon  a  small  scale.  They  are  not  near 
enough  to  good  coal  mines  to  do  much  in  that  way. 
What  they  do,  however,  is  well  p»id  for.  A  spin- 
ner told  me  he  gets  eighty-three  cents  per  pound 
for  his  twist,  which  is  twenty-three  cents  more  than 
it  would  fetch  at  New-York.  Stop  at  Mr.  Timber- 
lake's,  a  good  house.  The  bar-keeper,  who  comes 
from  England,  tells  me  that  he  sailed  to  Canada, 
but  he  is  glad  he  had  the  means  to  leave  Canada 
and  come  to  Kentucky  ;  he  has  three  hundred  dol- 
lars a  year,  and  board  and  lodging.  Made  in- 
quiry after  young  Watson,  but  find  he  has  left  this 
place  and  is  gone  to  Lexington. 

641.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  wages  and 
prices  of  the  most  essential  branches  of  workman- 
ship and  articles  of  consumption,  as  they  are  here 
at  present : 

D.  C.     D.  C. 
Journeymen  saddlers'  price  for  draw- 
ing on  men's  saddles  -  1 
Journeymen  blacksmiths,  per  day         1 
do.                   per  month  25 
Journeymen  hatters  (^castors) 
do.           rorum 
do.    for    finishing,    per 
month  and  found                   -  30 
Journeymen  shoemakers  {coarse)  75 


25  to  2 

60 

t 

25 

30 

1 

26 

1 

,     D. 

C. 

1 

25 

3 

25 

6 

1 

50 

1 

500 

6 

6 

degrees. 
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D.  C. 
Journeymen  shoemakers  {fine) 

do.  for  boots 

Journeymen  tailors,  by  the  coat 
Stonemasons  or  bricklayers,  per  day  1 
Carpenters,  per  day  and  found 
Salary  for  a  clerk,  per  annum  200 

Beef,  per  lOOlbs. 
Flour,  per  barrel 

542.  July  14th. — Hot  again  ;  ninety 
Arrive  at  Blue  Licks,  close  by  the  fine  Licking 
Creek,  twenty-two  miles  from  Paris.  Here  is^a 
sulphur  and  salt  spring  like  that  at  French  Lick  in 
Indiana,  which  makes  this  a  place  of  great  resort 
in  Summer  for  the  fashionable  swallowers  of  mine- 
ral watecs  ;  the  three  or  four  taverns  are  at  this 
time  completely  crowded.  Salt  was  made  till  lat- 
terly at  this  ?=pring,  by. an  old  Scotsman  ;  he  now 
attends  the  ferry  across  the  Creek.  Not  much  to 
be  said  for  the  country  round  here  ;  it  is  stony 
and  barren,  what  1  have  not  seen  before  in  Ken- 
tucky. 

543.  July  15th. — To  Maysville,  or  Limestone, 
twenty-four  miles.  This  is  a  place  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ohio,  and  is  a  sort  of  port  for  shipping  down 
the  river  to  a  great  part  of  that  district  of  the  State 
for  which  Louisville  is  the  shipping  port  to  and 
from  New  Orleans.  Still  hot ;  ninety  degrees 
again.  This  is  the  fifth  day  ;  rather  unusual,  this 
continuance  of  heat.  The  hot  spells  as  well  as  the 
cold  spells,  seldom  last  more  than  three  days,  pret- 
ty generally  in  America. 

544.  July  16th. — Hot  still,  but  a  fine  breeze 
blowing  up  the  river.  Not  a  bit  too  hot  for  me, 
but  the  natives  say  it  is  the  hottest  weather  ther 
recollect  in  this  country  ;  a  proof  to  me  that  this  is 
a  mild  climate,  as  to  heat,  at  any  rate.  Saw  a  cat- 
fish in  the  market,  just  caught  out  of  the  river  by 
a  hook  and  line,  four  feet  long  and  eighty  pounds 
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weight,  offered  for  two  dollars.  Price  of  flour, 
six  dollars  a  barrel  ;  fresh  beef  six  and  a  half 
cents,  and  butter  twent}^  cents,  per  pound. 

545.  July  nth, — Set  out  again,  crossing  the 
Ohio  into  the  State  of  that  name,  and  take  the  road 
to  Chillicothe,  seventy-four  miles  from  Maysville. 
Stop  about  midway  for  the  night,  travelling  over  a 
country  generally  hilly  and  not  of  good  soil,  and 
passing  through  West  Union,  a  place  situated  as  a 
town  ought  to  be,  upon  high,  unlevel  lands  ;  the 
inhabitants  have  fine  air  to  breathe  and  plenty  of 
food  to  eat  and  drink,  and,  if  they  keep  their  houses 
and  streets  and  themselves  clean,  I  will  insure 
them  long  lives.  Some  pretty  good  farms  in  view 
of  the  road,  but  many  abandoned  for  the  richer 
lands  of  Indiana  and  Illinois.  Travelling  expenses 
less,  hitherto,  than  in  Indiana  and  some  parts  of 
Kentucky  ;  we  had  plenty  of  good  butter- milk  at 
the  farm-houses  all  along  the  road,  free  of  ex- 
pense, and  the  tavern-keepers  do  not  set  before 
us  bread  made  of  Indian  corn,  which  we  have  not 
yet  learned  to  like  very  cordiall3^ 

546.  Jvly  IQth. — Come  to  Chillicothe,  the  coun- 
try improving  and  more  even  as  we  proceed.  See 
some  very  rich  lands  on  passing  Faint  Creek  and 
on  approaching  the  Scioto  river  ;  these,  like  all 
the  bottom  lands,  having  a  coat  of  sediment  from 
their  river  in  addition  to  the  original  soil,  are  by 
far  the  richest.  Chillicothe  is  a  handsome  town, 
regularly  laid  out,  but,  stands  upon  a  flat.  I  hate 
the  very  sight  of  a  level  street,  unless  there  be 
every  thing  necessary  to  carry  off  all  tilth  and  wa- 
ter. The  air  is  very  fine,  so  far  as  it  is  not  con- 
taminated by  the  pools  of  water  which  stand  about 
the  town  as  green  as  grass.  Main  sewers,  like 
those  at  Philadelphia,  are  much  wanted. 

547.  July  19th. — Called  upon  Mr.  Bond,  being 
introduced  by  letter,  and  spent  a  very  pleasant  eve- 
ning with  him  and  a  large  party  of  his  agreeable 
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friends.     Left  them,  much  pleased  with  the  society 
of  Chillicothe. 

540  July  20th. — We  were  introduced  to  Go- 
vernor Worthington,  who  hves  about  two  miles 
from  the  town.  He  took  us  to  his  house,  and 
showed  us  part  of  his  fine  estate,  which  is  eight 
hundred  acres  in  extent  and  all  of  it  elevated  table 
land,  commanding  an  immense  view  over  the  flat 
country  in  ihe  direction  of  Lake  Erie.  The  soil  is 
very  rich  indeed  ;  so  rich,  that  the  Governor 
pointed  out  a  dung-heap  which  was  bigger  than  the 
barn  it  surrou  nded  and  had  grown  out  of, as  a  nuisance. 
The  labour  of  dragging  the  dung  out  of  the  way 
would  be  more  than  the  cost  of  removing  the  barn, 
so  that  he  is  actually  going  to  pull  the  barn  down 
.and  build  it  up  again  in  another  place.  This  is  not 
a  peculiarity  of  this  particular  spot  of  land,  for 
manure  has  here  no  value  at  all ;  all  the  stable- 
dung  made  at  Chillicothe  is  flung  into  the  river ; 
1  dare  say  that  the  Inn  we  put  up  at  does  not  tum- 
ble into  the  water  less  than  three  hundred  good 
loads  of  horse-dung  every  year. 

549.  I  had  some  conversation  with  Governor 
Worthington  on  the  subject  of  domestic  manufac- 
tures, and  was  glad  to  find  he  is  well  convinced  of 
the  necessity  of,  or  at  least  of  the  great  benefit 
that  would  result  from,  the  general  establishment 
of  them  in  the  United  States.  He  has  frequently 
recommended  it  in  his  public  capacity,  he  informed 
me,  and  I  hope  he  will  advocate  it  with  effect. 
He  is  a  true  lover  of  his  countrj^  and  no  man  that 
i  have  met  with  has  a  more  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  detestable  viilany  of  the  odious  Borough- 
mongering  government  of  England  ;  and,  of  course, 
it  has  his  full  share  of  hatred. 

550.  July  2lst. — Leave  Chillicothe.  A  fine 
healthy  country  and  very  rich  land  all  the  way  to 
New  Lancaster,  thirty-four  miles  from  Chillicothe, 
and    thirty-eight   from   Zanesville.     Stop    at    the 
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house  of  a  German,  where  we  slept,  but  not  in 
bed,  preferring  a  soft  board  and  something  clean 
for  a  pillow  to  a  bed  of  down  accompanied  with 
bugs. 

551.  Nothing  remarkable,  that  I  can  see,  as  to 
the  locality  of  this  town  of  New  Lancaster ;  but, 
the  name,  alas  !  it  brought  to  my  recollection  the 
horrid  deeds  done  at  OLd  Lancaster,  the  county 
town  of  my  native  county  !  I  thought  of  Colonel 
Fletcher  and  his  conduct  towards  my  poor,  unfortu- 
nate townsman.  Gallant !  I  thought  of  the  poor, 
miserable  creatures,  men,  women  and  children, 
who,  in  the  bloody  year  of  1812,  were  instigated 
by  spies  to  commit  arson,  and  then  pursued  unto 
death  by  the  dealers  in  human  blood.  Amongst 
the  sufferers,  upon  this  particular  occasion,  there 
was  a  boy,  who  was  silly,  and  who  would,  at  any 
time,  have  jumped  into  a  pit  for  a  half-penny  :  he 
was  not  fourteen  years  old  ;  and,  when  he  was 
about  to  be  hanged,  actually  called  out  for  his 
•'  mammy''''  to  come  and  save  him!  Who,  that  has 
a  heart  in  his  bosom,  can  help  feeling  indignation 
against  the  cruel  monsters  !  Who  can  help  feeling 
a  desire  to  see  their  dreadful  power  destroyed ! 
The  day  must  come,  when  the  whole  of  the  bloody 
tragedies  of  Lancashire  will  be  exposed.  In  the 
mean  while,  here  I  am  in  safety  from  the  fangs  of 
the  monsters,  who  oppress  and  grind  my  country- 
men. The  thought  of  these  oppressions,  however, 
I  carry  about  with  me  ;  and  I  cannot  help  its  some- 
times bursting  forth  into  words. 

552.  July  22fZ. — Arrive  at  Zanesville,-^  a  place 
finely  situated  for  manufactures,  in  a  nook  of  the 
Muskingham  just  opposite  to  the  mouth  of  Licking 
Creek.  It  has  almost  every  advantage  for  manu- 
facturing of  all  sorts,  both  as  to  local  situation  and 

*  For.  a  more  particular  account  of  this  place,  as  well,  in- 
deed; "^a  of  most  of  the  other  towns  I  have  visited,  see  Mr. 
Melish's  Travels,  vol.  2. 
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as  to  materials  ;  it  excels  Wheeling  and  Steuben- 
ville,  in  many  respects,  and,  in  some,  even  Pitts- 
burgh. The  river  gives  very  fine  falls  near  the 
town,  one  of  them  of  twelve  feet,  where  it  is 
six  hundred  feet  wide  ;  the  creek,  too,  falls  in  by 
a  fine  cascade.  What  a  power  for  machinery  ! 
I  should  think  that  as  much  effect  might  be  pro- 
duced by  the  power  here  afforded  as  by  the  united 
manual  labour  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  state. 
The  navigation  is  very  good  all  the  way  up  to  the 
town,  and  is  now  continued  round  the  falls  by  a 
canal  with  locks,  so  that  boats  can  go  nearly  close 
up  to  Lake  Erie.  The  bowels  of  the  earth  afford 
coal,  iron-ore,  stone,  free-stone,  lime-stone  and 
days :  all  of  the  best,  I  believe,  and  the  last,  the 
very  best  yet  discovered  in  this  country,  and,  1 
dare  say,  as  good  as  is  to  be  found  in  any  country. 
All  these  materials  are  found  in  inexhaustible  quan- 
tities in  the  hills  and  little  ridges  on  the  sides  of 
the  river  and  creek,  arranged  as  if  placed  by  the 
hand  of  man  for  his  own  use.  In  short,  this  place 
has  the  four  elements  in  the  greatest  perfection 
that  I  have  any  where  yet  seen  in  America  ;  but, 
as  to  manufactures,  it  is,  like  Wheeling  and  Steu- 
benville,  nothing  in  comparison  to  Pittsburgh. 
Nature  has  done  her  part  ;  nothing  is  left  wanting 
but  machines  to  enable  the  people  of  Ohio  to  keep 
their  flour  at  home,  instead  of  exporting  it,  at  their 
own  expense,  to  support  those  abroad  who  are  in- 
dustrious enough  to  send  them  back  coats,  knives, 
and  cups  and  saucers. 

553.  July  '23d. — All  day  at  Zanesville.  Spent 
part  of  it  very  agreeably  with  Mr.  Adams  the  post- 
master, and  old  Mr.  Dillon,  who  has  a  large  iron- 
foundry  near  this. 

-554.  July  24(h.—Go  with  Mr.  Dillon  about  three 
miles  up  the  Creek,  to  see  his  mills  and  iron-fac- 
tory establishment.  Here  he  has  a  very  line  water- 
fall, of  eighteen  feet,  giving  immense  power,  by 
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which   he  works  a  large  iron-forge  and  foundry, 

and  mills  for  sawing,  grinding,  and  other  purposes. 
555.  I  will  here  subjoin  a  list  of  prices  at  Zanes- 

rille,  of  provisions,  stock,  stores,  labour,  &ic.  just 

as  I  have  it  from  a  resident,  whom  1    can  rely 

upon. 

D.  C.         D.  C. 

Flour,  (superfine,)  per  barrel  of 
196lbs.  from 

Beef  per  lOOlbs. 

Pork,  (prime,)  per  lOOlbs. 

Salt,  per  bushel  of  50lbs. 

Potatoes,  per  bushel, 

Turnips,     do. 

Wheat,        do.  of  COlbs.  to  661bs. 

Indian  corn,  do.  shelled 

Oats,  do. 

Rye,  do. 

Barley,  do. 

Turkeys,  of  from  121bs.  to  20lbs. 
each  -  -  - 

Fowls         -  .  - 

Live  Mogs,  per  lOOlbs.  live  weight  3 

Cows,  (the  best,) 

Yoke  of  Oxen,  do. 

Sheep         .  -  - 

Hay,  per  ton,  delivered 

Straw,  fetch  it  and  have  it. 

Manure,     do.         do. 

Coals,  per  bushel,  delivered 

Butter,  per  pound  avoinlupois 

Cheese,     do.  do. 

Loaf  sugar     .  -  - 

Raw     do. 

Domestic  raw  do. 

Merino  Wool,  per  pound  avoirdu- 
pois, washed 

I  Merino  do. 

Common  wool 


5    to  5  75 

4 

4  25 

4  50 

5 

2   25 

25 

3H 

20 

75 

33i 

50 

25 

331 

50 

75 

371 

50 

121 
t3 

5 

18 

25 

50 

75 

2  50; 

9 

10 

8 

121 
12i 

18| 
25 

50 

3H 

m 

1 

. 

75 

50 
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D.  C.      D.  C. 

Bricks,  per  thousand,  delivered        G  7 

Lime,  per  bushel,  do.  18| 

Sand  in  abundance  on  the   banks 

of  the  river. 
Q]ass  is  sold  in  boxes,  containing 

100  square   feet  ;  of  the  com- 
mon size  there  are  180  panes 

in  a  box,  when  the  price  is  14 

The  price  rises  in  proportion  to 

the  size  of  the  panes. 
Oak  planks,  1  inch  thick,  per  100 

square  feet,  at  the  saw  mill  1   50 

Poplar,  the  same. 

White  Lead,  per  lOOlbs.  delivered  17 

Red  do.  -  .  -  17 

Litharge  -  -  15 

Pig  Lead  -  -  -  9  50 

Swedish  Iron,  (the  best,  in  bars,)  11   50 

Juniatta,  do.  -  14 

Mr.  Dillon's,  do.  -  12  60 

Castings  at  Mr.  Dillon's  foundry, 

per  ton  -  -  120 

Do.  for  machinery,  do.  per  lb.  8 

Pot  ash,  per  ton  -  -  180 

Pearl  ash,  do.  -  -  200 

Stone-masons    and     brick-layers, 

per  day,  and  board  and  lodging,  1   50 

Plasterers,   by  the   square   yard, 

they    finding     themselves      in 

board  and  lodging  and  in  hme, 

sand,    laths    and    every    thing 

they  use  -  -  18| 

Carpenters,   by  the  day,  who  find 

themselves  and  bring  their  tools  1   25 

Blacksmiths,  by   the  month,  and 

found    in   board,   lodging     and 

tools  -  -  30  40 
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D.  C.      D.  C. 

Millwrights,  per  day,  finding  them- 
selves -  -  1   60       2 

Tailors,  per  week,  finding  them- 
selves and  working  14  or  15 
hours  a  day         -  -  7  9 

Shoemakers,  the  same. 

Glaziers'  charge  for  putting  in 
each  pane  of  glass  8  in.  by  10 
in.  with  their  own  putty  and 
laying  on  the  first  coat  of  paint  4  5 

Labourers,  per  annum,  and  found    100       120 

The  charge  of  carriage  for  100 
lbs.  weight  from  Baltimore  to 
Zanesville  -  -  10 

Do.  for  do.  by  steam-boat  from 
New  Orleans  to  Shippingport, 
and  thence  by  boats  to  Zanes- 
ville, about  -  6  50 

Peaches,  as  fine  as  can  grow,  per 

bushel  -  -  12^         25 

Apples  and  Pears  proportionably 
cheaper ;  sometimes  given 
away,  in  the  country. 

556.  Prices  are  much  about  the  same  at  Steu- 
benville  ;  if  any  difference,  rather  lower.  When 
bought  in  a  quantity,  however,  some  of  the  arti- 
cles here  enumerated  might  be  had  a  good  deal 
lower.  Labour,  no  doubt,  if  a  job  of  some  length 
were  offered,  might  be  got  somewhat  cheaper, 
here. 

557.  July  25th. — Leave  Zanesville  for  Pitts- 
burgh, keeping  to  the  United  States  road  ;  stop  at 
Cambridge,  twenty-five  miles.  During  the  first 
eight  miles  we  met  ten  wagons,  loaded  with  emi- 
grants. 

558.  July  26th. — Stop  at  Mr.  Bradshaw's,  a  very 
good  house  on  the  road,  twenty-five  miles  from 
Cambridge.     This  general  government  road  is  by 

32* 
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no  means  well  laid  out ;  it  goes  straight  over  the 
tops  of  the  numerous  little  hills,  up  and  down,  up 
and  down.  It  would  have  been  a  great  deal  nearer 
in  point  of  time,  if  not  in  distance,  (though  I  think 
it  would  that,  too,)  if  a  view  had  been  had  to  the 
labour  of  travelling  over  these  everlasting  uneven- 
nesses. 

559.  July  21th. — To  Wheeling,  in  Virginia, 
thirty-one  miles.  They  have  had  tremendous  rains 
in  these  parts,  we  hear  as  we  pass  along,  lately  ; 
one  of  the  creeks  we  came  over  has  overflown  so 
as  to  carry  down  a  man's  house  with  himself  and 
his  whole  family.  A  dreadful  catastrophe,  but, 
certainly  not  one  out  of  the  man's  power  to  have 
foreseen  and  prevented  ;  it  suprises  me  that  the 
people  will  stick  up  their  houses  so  near  the  wa- 
ter's edge.  Cross  Wheeling  Creek  several  times 
to-day  ;  it  is  a  rapid  stream,  and  I  hope  it  will  not 
be  long  before  it  turns  many  water-wheels.  See 
much  good  land,  and  some  pretty  good  farming. 

560.  July  2Qth. — Went  with  a^Mr.  Graham,  a 
Quaker  of  this  place,  who  treated  us  in  the  most 
friendly  and  hospitable  manner,  to  see  the  new  na- 
tional road  from  Washington  City  to  this  town.  It 
is  covered  with  a  very  thick  layer  of  nicely  broken 
stones,  or  stone,  rather,  laid  on  with  great  exact- 
ness both  as  to  depth  and  width,  and  then  rolled 
down  with  an  iron  roller,  which  reduces  all  to  one 
solid  mass.  This  is  a  road  made  for  ever  ;  not 
like  the  flint  roads  in  England,  rough,  nor  soft  or 
dirty,  like  the  gravel  roads,  but  smooth  and  hard. 
When  a  road  is  made  in  America  it  is  well  made. 
An  American  always  plots  against  labour,  and  in 
this  instance  he  takes  the  most  effectual  course  to 
circumvent  it.  Mr.  Graham  took  us  likewise  to 
see  the  fine  coal-mines  near  this  place,  and  the 
beds  of  lime-stone  and  free-stone,  none  of  which  I 
had  time  to  examine  as  we  passed  Wheeling  in  our 
ark.     All  these  treasures  lie  very  convenient  to 
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the  river.  The  coals  are  principally  in  one  long 
ridge,  about  ten  feet  wide  ;  much  the  same  as  they 
are  at  Pittsburgh  in  point  of  quality  and  situation. 
They  cost  three  cents  per  bushel  to  be  got  out 
from  the  mine.  This  price,  as  nearly  as  I  can 
calculate,  enables  the  American  collier  to  earn, 
upon  an  average,  double  the  number  of  cents  for 
the  same  labour  that  the  collier  in  England  can 
earn  ;  so  that,  as  the  American  coUier  can,  upon 
an  average,  buy  his  flour  for  one  third  of  the  price 
that  the  English  collier  pays  for  his  flour,  he  re- 
ceives six  times  the  quantity  of  flour  for  the  same  la- 
hour.  Here  is  a  country  for  the  ingenious  paupers 
of  England  to  come  to  !  They  find  food  and  mate- 
rials, and  nothing  wanting  but  their  mouths  and 
hands  to  consume  and  work  them.  I  should  like 
to  see  the  old  toast  of  the  Boroughmongers  brought 
out  again  ;  when  they  were  in  the  height  of  their 
impudence,  their  myrmidons  used  to  din  in  our 
ears,  "  Old  England  for  ever,  and  those  that  do 
"  not  like  her  let  them  leave  her."  Let  them 
renew  this  swaggering  toast,  and  I  would  very  wil- 
lingly, for  my  part,  give  another  to  the  same  effect 
for  the  United  States  of  America.  But,  no  !  no ! 
they  know  better  now.  They  know  that  they 
would  be  taken  at  their  word  ;  and,  like  the  ty- 
rants of  Egypt,  having  got  their  slaves  fast,  will  (if 
they  can)  keep  them  so.  Let  them  beware,  lest 
something  worse  than  the  Red  Sea  overwhelm 
them !  Like  Pharaoh  and  his  Boroughmongers 
they  will  not  yield  to  the  voice  of  the  people,  and, 
like  them  have  broken  their  promises,  and,  sure- 
ly, something  like,  or  worse  than,  their  fate  shall 
befall  them  ! 

561.  They  are  building  a  steam-boat  at  Wheel- 
ing, which  is  to  go,  they  say,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  miles  up  the  Missouri  river.  The  wheels 
are  made  to  work  in  the  stem  of  the  boat,  so  as  not 
to  come  in  contact  with  the  floating  trees,  snaggs, 
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planters,  (trees  tumbled  headlong  and  fixed  in  the 
river,)  &c.,  obstructions  most  likely  very  numerous 
in  that  river.  But,  the  placing  the  wheels  behind 
only  saves  them  ;  it  is  no  protection  against  the 
hoafs  sinking  in  case  of  being  pierced  by  a  planter 
or  sawyer  (the  same  as  a  planter,  only  waving  up 
and  down.)  Observing  this,  I  will  suggest  a  plan 
which  has  occurred  to  me,  and  which,  I  think, 
would  provide  against  sinking,  effectually  ;  but,  at 
any  rate,  it  is  one  which  can  be  tried  very  easily, 
and  with  very  little  expense.  I  would  make  a  par- 
tition of  strong  plank  ;  put  it  in  the  broadest  fore- 
part of  the  boat,  right  across,  and  put  good  iron 
bolts  under  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  through  these 
planks,  and  screw  them  on  the  top  of  the  deck. 
Then  put  an  upright  post  in  the  inside  of  the  boat 
against  the  middle  of  the  plank  partition,  and  put  a 
spar  to  the  upright  post.  The  partition  should  be 
water-tight.  I  would  then  load  the  fore-part  of 
the  boat,  thus  partitioned  off,  with  lumber,  or  such 
loading  as  is  least  liable  to  injury  and  best  calcu- 
lated to  stop  the  progress  of  a  sawyer  after  it  has 
gone  through  the  boat.  By  thus  appropriating  the 
fore-part  of  the  boat  to  the  reception  of  planters 
and  sawj^ers,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  other  part 
would  be  secured  against  all  intrusion. 

662.  July  29th. — From  Wheeling,  through 
Charlston,  changing  sides  of  the  river  again,  to 
Steubenville.  My  eyes  were  delighted  at  Charls- 
ton to  see  the  smoke  of  the  coals  ascending  from 
the  glass-works  they  have  there.  This  smoke  it 
is  th^t  must  enrich  America  :  she  might  save  al- 
most all  her  dollars  if  she  would  but  bring  her  in- 
valuable black  diamonds  into  service.  Talk  of  in- 
dependence, indeed,  without  coats  to  wear  or 
knives  or  plates  to  eat  with  ! 

563.  At  Steubenville,  became  acquainted  with 
Messrs.  Wells,  Ross,  and  Company,  who  have  an 
excellent  and  well-conducted  woollen  manufactory 
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here.  They  make  very  good  cloths,  and  at  rea- 
sonable prices.  I  am  sorry  they  do  not  retail  them 
at  Philadelphia  ;  I,  for  one,  should  be  customer  to 
them  for  all  my  family  wanted  in  the  woollen  way. 
Here  are  likewise  a  Cotton-mill,  a  Grist-mill,  a 
Paper-mill,  an  Iron-foundry  and  Tan-yards  and 
Breweries.  Had  the  pleasure  to  see  Mr.  Wilson, 
the  editor  of  the  Steubenville  Gazette,  a  very  pub- 
lic-spirited man,  and  I  believe,  very  serviceable  to 
this  part  of  the  country.  If  the  policy  he  so  pow- 
erfully advocates  were  adopted,  the  effects  would 
be  grand  for  America  ;  it  would  save  her  dollars, 
while  it  would  help  to  draw  the  nails  of  the  vile 
Boroughmongers.  But,  he  has  to  labour  against 
the  inveterate  effects  of  the  thing  the  most  difficult 
ef  all  others  to  move,  habit. 

564.  By  what  I  have  been  able  to  observe  of 
this  part  of  the  country,  those  who  expect  to  find 
what  is  generally  understood  by  society,  pretty 
much  the  same  that  they  have  been  accustomed  to 
it  on  the  Atlantic  side  or  in  England,  will  not  be  to- 
tally disappointed.  It  is  here  upon  the  basis  of 
the  same  manners  and  customs  as  in  the  oldest  set- 
tled districts,  and  it  there  differs  from  what  it  is  in 
England,  and  here  from  what  it  is  there,  only 
according  to  circumstances  Few  of  the  social 
amusements  that  are  practicable  at  present,  are 
scarce  ;  dancing,  the  most  rational  for  everj'^  rea- 
son, is  the  most  common  ;  and,  in  an  assemblage 
for  this  purpose,  composed  of  the  farmers'  daugh- 
ters and  sons  from  twenty  miles  round,  an  English- 
man (particularly  if  a  young  one)  might  very  well 
think  his  travels  to  be  all  a  dream  and  that  he  was 
still  in  a  Boroughmonger  country.  Almost  always 
the  same  tunes  and  dances,  same  manners,  same 
dress.  Ah  I  it  is  that  same  dress  which  is  the  great 
evil.  It  may  be  a  very  pretty  sight,  but,  to  see 
the  dollars  thus  danced  out  of  the  country  into  the 
hands  of  the  Boroushmon^ers  to  the  tune  of  national 
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airs,  is  a  thing  which,  if  it  do  not  warrant  ridicule, 
will,  if  America  do  not,  by  one  unanimous  voice, 
soon  put  a  stop  to  it. 

565.  July  30th. — From  Steubenville,  crossing 
the  Ohio  for  the  last  time,  and  travelling  through 
a  slip  of  Virginia  and  a  handsome  part  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, to  Pittsburgh. 

666.  August  \st. — Sold  my  horse  for  seventy- 
five  dollars,  sixty  dollars  less  than  I  gave  for  him. 
A  horse  changes  masters  no  where  so  often  as  in 
this  Western  Country,  and  no  where  so  often  rises 
and  falls  in  value.  Met  a  Mr.  Gibbs,  a  native  of 
Scotland  and  an  old  neighbour  of  mine,  having  su- 
perintended some  oil  of  vitriol  works  near  to  my 
bleach-works  on  Great  Lever,  near  Bolton,  in 
Lancashire.  He  now  makes  oil  of  vitriol,  aqua 
fortis,  salts,  soap,  &.c.  at  this  place,  and  is,  1  believe, 
getting  rich.  Spent  a  pleasant  evening  with  him. 

567.  August  2d. — Spent  most  part  of  the  day 
with  Mr.  Gibbs  and  dined  with  him  ;  as  the  feast 
Was  his,  I  recommended  him  to  observe  the  latter 
part  of  the  good  Quaker  Lady's  sermon  which  we 
heard  at  New -Albany. 

668.  Avgust  3d. — Leave  Pittsburgh,  not  without 
some  regret  at  bidding  adieu  to  so  much  activity 
and  smoke,  for  I  expect  not  to  see  it  elsewhere. 
I  hke  to  contemplate  the  operation  by  which  the 
greatest  effect  is  produced  in  a  country.  Take 
the  same  route  and  the  same  stage  as  on  setting  out 
from  Philadelphia. 

569.  Augiist  4th,  5fh,  and  6th. — These  three 
days  traversing  the  romantic  Alleghany  mountains  ; 
got  overturned  (a  common  accident  here)  only 
once,  and  then  received  very  little  damage  :  my- 
self none,  some  of  my  fellow  travellers  a  few- 
scratches.  We  scrambled  out,  and,  with  the  help 
of  some  wagoners,  set  the  vehicle  on  its  wheels 
again,  adjusted  our  "  plunder,"  (as  gome  of  the 
Western  people  call  it,)  and  drove  on  again  without 
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being  detained  more  than  five  minutes.  Thfe  fourth 
night,  slept  at  Chambersburgh,  the  beginning  of  a 
fine  countr3\ 

570.  August  1th. — Travelled  over  the  fine  hme- 
stone  valley  before  mentioned,  and  through  a  very 
good  country  all  the  way,  by  Little  York  to  Lan- 
caster. Here  I  met  with  a  person  from  Philadel- 
phia, who  told  me  a  long  story  about  a  Mr.  H-ulme^ 
an  Englishman,  who  had  brought  a  large  family  and 
considerable  property  to  America.  His  property, 
he  told  me,  the  said  Mr.  Hulme  had  got  from  the 
English  Government,  for  the  invention  of  some 
machine,  and  that  now,  having  got  rich  under  their 
patronage,  he  was  going  about  this  country  doing 
the  said  government  all  the  mischief  he  could,  and 
endeavouring  to  promote  the  interests  of  this  coun- 
try. After  letting  him  go  on  till  1  was  quite  satis- 
tied  that  he  depends  mainly  for  his  bread  and  but- 
ter upon  the  English  Treasury,  I  said,  "  Well,  do 
'.'  you  know  this  Mr.  Hulme  ?"  "  No,  he  had  only 
"  heard  of  him."  "  Then  1  do,  and  1  know  that 
"  he  never  had  any  patent,  nor  ever  asked  for  one, 
"  from  the  English  Government ;  all  he  has  got  he 
"  has  gained  by  his  own  industry  and  economy, 
*'  and,  so  far  from  receiving  a  fortune  from  that 
"  vile  government,  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  but 
*'  to  pay  and  obey,  without  being  allowed  to  give  a 
•'  vote  for  a  Member  of  Parliament  or  for  any  Go- 
"  vernment  Officer.  He  is  now,  thank  God,  in  a 
"  country  where  he  cannot  be  taxed  but  by  his  own 
*'  consent,  and,  if  he  should  succeed  in  contributing 
"  in  any  degree  to  the  downfal  of  the  English 
''  Government  and  to  the  improvement  of  this 
"  country,  he  will  only  succeed  in  doing  his  duty." 
This  man  could  be  no  other  than  a  dependant  of 
that  boroughmongering  system  which  has  its  feelers 
probing  every  quarter  and  corner  of  the  earth. 

571.  August  8th. — Return  to  Philadelphia,  after 
a  journey  of  seventy-two  days.     My  expenses  for 
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this  journey,  including  every  thing,  not  excepting 
the  loss  sustained  by  purchase  and  sale  of  my 
horse,  amount  to  two  hundred  and  seventy  dollars 
and  seventy  cents. 

572.  As  it  is  now  about  a  twelvemonth  since  I  have 
been  settled  in  Philadelphia,  or  set  foot  in  it,  ra- 
ther, with  my  family,  I  will  take  a  look  at  my  books, 
and  add  to  this  journal  what  have  been  the  expenses 
of  my  family  for  this  one  year,  from  the  time  of 
landing  to  this  day,  inclusive. 

D.     C. 
House-rent  .  .  .  600 

Fuel         .  .  .  .137 

Schooling  (at  day-schools)  for  my  children  106 
namely  ;  for  Thomas,  fourteen  years 

of  age  .  .  -^40 

Peter  and  John,  ages  of  twelve  and 

ten  .  .  .  48 

Sarah,  six  years  of  age  .  18 

Boarding  of  all  my  family  at  Mrs.  Antho- 
ny's Hotel,  for  about  a  week  on  our  ar- 
rival .  .         '     .  .  80 
Expenses   of  house-keeping    (my    family 
fourteen  in  number,  including  two  ser- 
vants) with  every  other   out-going  not 
enumerated  above,  travelling,  incidents, 
two  newspapers  a  day,  &c.  ^c.                2076  66 
Taxes,  not  a  cent. 
Priest,  not  a  cent. 
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673.  "What!  nothing  to  the  Parson!"  some 
of  my  old  neighbours  will  exclaim.  No  :  not  a 
single  stiver.  The  Quakers  manage  their  affairs 
without  Parsons,  and  I  believe  they  are  as  good 
and  as  happy  a  people  as  any  religious  denomina- 
tion who  are  aided  and  assisted  by  a  Priest.  I  do 
not  suppose  that  the  Quakers  will  admit  me  into 
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their  Society  ;  but,  in  this  free  country  I  can  form 
a  new  society,  if  I  choose,  and,  if  I  do,  it  shall  be 
a  society  having  a  chairman  in  place  of  a  Parson, 
€ind  the  assemblage  shall  discuss  the  subject  of  their 
meeting  themselves.  Why  should  there  not  be  as 
much  knowledge  and  wisdom  and  common  sense  in 
the  heads  of  a  whole  congregation  as  in  the  head 
of  a  Parson  ?  Ah  !  but  then  there  are  the  profits 
arising  from  the  trade  !  Some  of  this  holy  order  in 
England  receive  upwards  of  forty  thousand  dollars 
a  year  for  preaching  probably  not  more  than  five 
or  six  sermons  during  the  whole  year.  Well  may 
the  Cossack  Priests  represent  Old  England  as  the 
bulwark  of  religion !  This  is  the  sort  of  religion 
they  so  much  dreaded  the  loss  of  during  the  French 
Revolution  ;  and  this  is  the  sort  of  religion  they  so 
zealously  expected  to  establish  in  America,  when 
they  received  the  glad  tidings  of  the  restoration  of 
^he  Bourbons  and  the  Pope. 


End  of  Mr.  Hulme's  Journ 


TO 

MORRIS  BIRKBECK,  ESQ. 

Of  English  Prairie,  Illinois  TerritorVo 
Letter  I. 

North  Hempstead,  Long-Island,  Dec.  10,  1818. 
My  dear  Sir, 

674.  I  have  read  your  two  little  books,  namely, 
the  "  Notes  on  a  Journey  in  America'''  and  the 
*'  Letters  from  the  Illinois.''''  1  opened  the  books, 
and  I  proceeded  in  the  perusal,  with/ear  and  trem- 
bling ;  not  because  I  supposed  it  possible  for  you 
to  put  forth  an  intended  imposition  on  the  world  ; 
but  because  1  had  a  sincere  respect  for  the  cha- 
racter and  talents  of  the  writer  ;  and  because  I 
knew  how  enchanting  and  delusive  are  the  pros- 
pects of  enthusiastic  minds,  when  bent  on  grand 
territorial  acquisitions. 

575.  My  apprehensions  were,  I  am  sorry  to  have 
to  say,  but  too  well  founded.  Your  books,  written  \ 
am  sure  without  any  intention  to  deceive  and  decoy, 
and  without  any  even  the  smallest  tincture  of  base 
self-interest,  are,  in  my  opinion,  calculated  to  pro- 
duce great  disappointment,  not  to  say  misery  and  ruin 
amongst  our  own  country  people,  (for  I  will,  in 
spite  of  your  disavowal,  still  claim  the  honour  of 
having  you  for  a  countryman,)  and  great  injury  to 
America,  by  sending  back  to  Europe  accounts  of 
that  disappointment,  miser}^  and  ruin. 

576.  It  is  very  true,  that  you  dechne  advising 
any  one  to  go  to  the  Illinois,  and  it  is  also  true, 
that  your  description  of  the  hardships  you  encoun- 
tered is  very  candid  ;  but  still,  there  runs  through- 
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out  the  whole  of  your  JVotes  such  an  account  as  to 
the  prospect,  that  is  to  say,  the  ultimate  effect,  that 
the  book  is,  without  your  either  wishing  or  perceiv- 
ing it,  calculated  to  deceive  and  decoy.  You  do 
indeed  describe  difficulties  and  hardships  ;  but, 
then,  you  oiercome  them  all  with  so  much  ease 
and  gayety,  that  you  make  them  disregarded  by 
your  English  readers,  who,  sitting  by  their  lire- 
sides,  and  feeling  nothing  but  the  grip  of  the  Bo- 
roughmonger's  taxgatherer,  merely  cast  a  glance 
at  your  hardships  and  fully  participate  in  all  your 
enthusiasm.  You  do  indeed  fairly  describe  the 
rugged  roads,  the  dirty  hovels,  the  tire  in  the  woods 
to  sleep  by,  the  pathless  ways  through  the  wilder- 
nesses, the  dangerous  crossiHgs  of  the  rivers  :  but, 
there  are  the  beautiful  meadows  and  rich  lands  at 
last:  there  is  the. Jine freehold  domain  at  the  end! 
There  are  the  giants  and  the  enchanters  to  encoun- 
ter ;  the  slashings  and  the  rib-roastings  to  under- 
go ;  but,  then,  there  is,  at  last,  the  lovely  languish- 
ing damsel  to  repay  the  adventurer. 

577.  The  whole  of  your  writings,  relative  to 
your  undertaking,  address  themselves  directly  to 
English  Farmers,  who  have  property  to  the  amounf 
of  two  or  three  thousand  pounds,  or  upwards. 
Persons  of  this  description  are,  not  by  your  express 
words,  but  by  the  natural  tendency  of  your  writings 
invited;  nay,  strongly  invited,  to  emigrate  with 
their  property  to  the  Illinois  Territory.  Many 
have  already  acted  upon  the  invitation.  Many 
others  are  about  to  follow  them.  I  am  convinced^ 
that  their  doing  this  is  unwise,  and  that  it  is  greatly 
injurious,  not  only  to  them,  but  to  the  character  of 
America  as  a  country  to  emigrate  to  ;  and,  as  I  have, 
in  the  First  Part  of  this  work,  promised  to  give,  as 
far  as  I  am  able,  a  true  account  of  America,  it  is  my 
duty  to  state  the  reasons  on  which  this  conviction  is 
founded  :  and  I  address  the  statement  to  you,  in  or- 
der, that,  if  you  find  it  erroneous,  you  may,  in  the 
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like  public  manner,  show  wherein  I  have  committed 
error. 

578.  We  are  speaking,  my  dear  sir,  of  English 
Farmers  possessing  each  two  or  three  thousand 
pounds  sterling.  And,  before  we  proceed  to  in- 
quire, whether  such  persons  ought  to  emigrate  to 
the  ru'est,  or  the  east,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  inquire 
a  little,  whether  they  ought  to  emigrate  at  all !  Do 
not  start,  now  !  For,  while  I  am  very  certain,  that 
the  emigration  of  such  persons  is  not,  in  the  end, 
calculated  to  produce  benefit  to  America,  as  a  na- 
tion, I  greatly  doubt  of  its  being,  generally  speaking, 
of  any  benefit  to  the  emigrants  themselves,  if  we 
take  into  view  the  chances  of  their  speedy  re- 
lief at  home. 

579.  Persons  of  advanced  age,  of  settled  habits, 
of  deep-rooted  prejudices,  of  settled  acquaintances, 
of  contracted  sphere  of  movement,  do  not,  to  use 
Mr.  George  Flower's  expression,  "  transplant 
xs^ell."*  Of  all  such  persons  Farmers  transplant 
worst ;  and,  of  all  Farmers,  English  Farmers  are 
the  worst  to  transplant.  Of  some  of  the  tears  shed 
in  the  Illinois,  an  account  reached  me  several 
months  ago,  through  an  eye-witness  of  perfect  ve- 
racity, and  a  very  sincere  friend  of  freedom  and  of 
you,  and  whose  information  was  given  me,  unasked 
for,  and  in  the  presence  of  several  Englishmen, 
every  one  of  whom,  as  well  as  myself,  most  ardent- 
ly wished  you  success. 

580.  It  is.  nothing,  my  dear  Sir,  to  say,  as  you 
do,  in  the  Preface  to  the  Letters  from  the  Illinois, 
that,  "  As  little  would  I  encourage  the  emigration 
•'  of  the  tribe  of  grumblers^  people  who  are  petu- 
*'  lant  and  discontented  under  the  every-day  evils  of 
*'  life.  Life  has  its  petty  miseries  in  all  situations 
*'  and  climates,  to  be  mitigated  or  cured  by  the 
*'  continual  efforts  of  an  elastic  spirit,  or  to  be 
"  borne,  if  incurable,  with  cheerful  patience. 
*'  But  the  peevish  emigrant  is  perpetually  compar- 

33* 
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*'  ing  the  comforts  he  has  quitted,  but  never  could 
"  enjoy,  with  the  'privations  of  his  new  allotment. 
*'  He  overlooks  the  present  good,  and  broods  over 
"  the  evil  with  habitual  perverscness ;  whilst  in  the 
*'  recollection  of  the  past,  he  dwells  on  the  good 
"  only.  Such  people  are  always  bad  associates, 
*'  but  they  are  an  especial  nuisance  in  an  infant  co- 
"  lony." 

581.  Give  me  leave  to  say,  my  dear  Sir,  that 
there  is  too  much  of  asperity  in  this  language,  con- 
sidering who  were  the  objects  of  the  censure.  Nor 
do  you  appear  to  me  to  afford,  in  this  instance,  a 
very  happy  illustration  of  the  absence  of  that  pee- 
vishness, which  you  perceive  in  others,  and  for  the 
yielding  to  which  you  call  them  a  nuisance;  an  ap- 
pellation much  too  harsh  for  the  object  and  for  the 
occasion.  If  you,  with  all  your  elasticity  of  spirit, 
all  your  ardour  of  pursuit,  all  your  compensations 
of  fortune  in  prospect,  and  all  your  gratifications 
of  fiime  in  possession,  cannot  with  patience  hear 
the  waitings  of  some  of  your  neighbours,  into  what 
source  are  they  to  dip  for  the  waters  of  content  and 
good-humour  ? 

682.  It  is  no  "  every-day  evil"  that  they  are  to 
bear.  For  an  English  Farmer,  and,  more  espe- 
cially, an  English  Farmer's  wife,  after  crossing  the 
sea  and  travelling  to  the  lUinois  with  the  con- 
sciousness of  having  expended  a  third -of  their  sub- 
stance to  purchase,  as  yet,  nothing  but  sufferings  ; 
for  such  persons  to  boil  their  pot  in  the  gipsy- 
fashion,  to  have  a  mere  board  to  eat  on,  to  drink 
whiskey  or  pure  water,  to  sit  and  to  sleep  under  a 
shed  far  inferior  to  their  English  cow-pens,  to  have 
a  mill  at  twenty  miles  distance,  an  apothecary's 
shop  at  a  hundred,  and  a  Doctor  no  where  :  these, 
my  dear  Sir,  are  not,  to  such  people,  "  every-day 
evils  of  life."  You,  though  in  your  little  "  cabin," 
have  your  books,  you  have  your  name  circulating 
in  the  world,  you  have  it  to  be  given,  by  and  by. 
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to  a  city  or  a  county  ;  and,  if  you  fail  of  brilliant 
success,  you  have  still  a  sufficiency  of  fortune  to 
secure  you  a  safe  retreat.  Almost  the  whole  of 
your  neighbours  must  be  destitute  of  all  these 
sources  of  comfort,  hope  and  consolation.  As 
they  now  are,  their  change  is,  and  must  be,  for  the 
worse  ;  and,  as  to  the  future,  besides  the  uncertain- 
ty attendant,  every  where,  on  that  which  is  to 
come,  they  ought  to  be  excused  if  they,  at  their 
age,  despair  of  seeing  days  as  happy  as  those  that 
they  have  seen. 

583.  It  were  much  better  for  such  people  not  to 
emigrate  at  all  ;  for,  while  they  are  sure  to  come 
into  a  state  of  some  degree  of  suffering,  they  leave 
behind  them  the  chance  of  happy  days  ;  and,  in  my 
opinion  a  certainty  of  such  days.  I  think  it  next  to 
impossible  for  any  man  of  tolerable  information  to 
believe,  that  the  present  tyranny  of  the  seat-own- 
ers can  last  another  two  years.  As  to  what  change 
will  take  place  it  would,  perhaps,  be  hard  to  say  ; 
but  that  some  great  change  will  come  is  certain  j 
and,  it  is  also  certain,  that  the  change  must  he  for 
the  better.  Indeed,  one  of  the  motives  for  the 
emigration  of  many  is  said  to  be,  that  they  think  a 
convulsion  is  inevitable.  Why  should  such  per^ 
sons  as  1  am  speaking  of  fear  a  convulsion  ?  Why 
should  they  suppose,  that  they  will  suffer  by  a  con- 
vulsion ?  What  have  theij  done  to  provoke  the 
rage  of  the  Blanketteers  ?  Do  they  think  that  their 
countrymen,  all  but  themselves,  will  be  transform- 
ed into  prowling  wolves  ?  This  is  precisely  what 
the  Boroughmongers  wish  them  to  believe  ;  and, 
believing  it,  theyj^ee  instead  of  remaining  to  assist 
to  keep  the  people  down,  as  the  Boroughmongers 
wish  them  to  do. 

584.  Being  here,  however,  they,  as  you  say, 
think  only  of  the  good  they  have  left  behind  them, 
and  of  the  bad  they  find  here.  This  is  no  fault  of 
theirs  :  it  is  the  natural  course  of  the  human  mind  t 
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and  this  you  ought  to  have  known.  You  yourself 
acknowledge,  that  England  "  was  never  so  dear  to 
"  you  as  it  is  now  in  recollection :  being  no  longer 
*'  under  the  dominion  of  her  base  Ohgarchy,  I  can 
*'  think  of  my  native  country  and  her  noble  institu- 
*'  tions,  apart  from  her  politics.''  I  may  ask  you, 
by  the  vvay,  what  noble  institutions  she  has,  which 
are  not  of  a  political  nature  ?  Say  the  oppressions 
of  her  tyrants,  say  that,  you  can  think  of  and  love 
her  renown  and  her  famous  political  institutions, 
apart  from  those  oppressions,  and  then  1  go  with 
you  with  all  my  heart ;  but,  so  thinking,  and  so 
feeling,  I  cannot  say  with  you,  in  your  Notes,  that 
England  is  to  me  "  matter  of  history,''  nor  with 
you,  in  your  Letters  i-'rom  the  Illinois,  that 
*'  where  liberty  is,  there  is  my  country." 

685.  But,  leaving  this  matter,  for  the  present,  if 
English  Farmers  must  emigrate,  why  should  they 
encounter  unnecessary  difficulties  ?  Coming  from 
a  country  like  a  garden,  why  should  they  not  stop 
in  another  somewhat  resembling  that  which  they 
have  lived  in  before  ?  Why  should  they,  at  an  ex- 
pense amounting  to  a  large  part  of  what  they  pos- 
sess, prowl  two  thousand  miles  at  the  hazard  of 
their  limbs  and  lives,  take  women  and  children 
through  scenes  of  hardship  and  distress  not  easily 
described,  and  that,  too,  to  live  like  gipsies  at  the 
end  of  their  journey,  for,  at  least,  a  year  or  two, 
and,  as  I  think  I  shall  show,  without  the  smallest 
chance  of  their  ^finally  doing  so  well  as  they  may. 
do  in  these  Atlantic  States  ?  Why  should  an  Eng- 
lish Farmer  and  his  family,  who  have  always  been 
jogging  about  a  snug  home-stead,  eating  regular 
meals,  and  sleeping  in  warm  rooms,  push  back  to 
the  Illinois  and  encounter  those  hardships,  which 
require  all  the  habitual  disregard  of  comfort  of  an 
American  back-woodsman  to  overcome  ?  Why 
should  they  do  this  ?  The  undertaking  is  hardly 
reconcileable  to  reason  in  an  Atlantic  American 
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Farmer  who  has  half  a  dozen  sons,  all  brought  up 
to  use  the  ax,  the  saw,  the  chisel,  and  the  hammer 
from  their  inflmcy,  and  every  one  of  whom  is 
ploughman,  carpenter,  wheelwright  and  butcher, 
and  can  work  from  sun-rise  to  sun-set,  and  sleep,  if 
need  be,  upon  the  bare  boards.  What,  then,  must 
it  be  in  an  Enghsh  Farmer  and  his  family  of  help- 
less mortals  ?  Helpless,  I  mean,  in  this  scene  of 
such  novelty  and  such  difficulty  ?  And  what  is  his 
Ticife  to  do  ;  she  who  has  been  torn  from  all  her 
relations  and  neighbours,  and  from  every  thing 
that  she  liked  in  the  world,  and  who,  perhaps, 
has  never,  in  all  her  life  before,  been  ten  miles 
from  the  cradle  in  which  she  was  nursed  ?  An 
American  farmer  mends  his  plough,  his  wagon,  his 
tackle  of  all  sorts,  his  house-hold  goods,  his  shoes  : 
and,  if  need  be,  he  makes  them  all.  Can  our  peo- 
ple do  all  this,  or  any  part  of  it  ?  Can  they  live 
without  bread  for  months  ?  Can  they  live  without 
beer?  Can  they  be  otherwise  than  miserable,  cut 
oif,  as  they  are,  from  all  in.tercourse  with,  and 
hope  of  hearing  of,  their  relations  and  friends  ? 
The  truth  is,  that  this  is  not  transplanting,  it  is 
tearing  up  and  Jlinging  azvay. 

686.  Society!  What  society  can  these  people 
have  ?  'Tie  true  they  have  nobody  to  envy,  for 
nobody  can  have  any  thing  to  enjoy.  But,  there 
may  be,  and  there  must  be,  mutual  complainings, 
upbraidings,  and  every  unhappiness  will  be  tra- 
ced directly  to  him  who  has  been,  however  un- 
intentionally, the  cause  of  the  unhappy  person's 
removal.  The  very  foundation  of  your  plan 
necessarily  contained  the  seeds  of  discontent 
and  ill-will.  A  colony  all  from  the  same  coun- 
try was  the  very  worst  project  that  could  have 
been  fallen  upon.  You  took  upon  yourself  the 
charge  of  Moses  without  being  invested  with 
any  part  of  his  authority ;  and  absolute  as  this 
was,  ho  found  the  charge  so  heavy,  that  he 
called  upon  the  Lord  to  share  it  with  him,  or  to 
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relieve  him  from  it  altogether.  Soon  after  you 
went  out,  V  Unitarian  Priest,  upon  my  asking 
what  you  were  going  to  do  in  that  wild  country, 
said  you  were  going  to  form  a  community,  who 
would  be  "  content  to  worship  one  God.''''  "  I  hope 
*'  not,"  said  I,  "  for  he  will  have  plagues  enough 
*'  without  adding  a  priest  to  the  number."  But, 
perhaps,  I  was  wrong ;  for  Aaron  was  of  great 
assistance  to  the  leader  of  the  Israelites. 

587.  As  if  the  inevitable  effects  of  disappoint- 
ment and  hardship  were  not  sufficient,  you  had, 
too,  a  sort  of  partnership  in  the  leaders.  This  is 
sure  to  produce  feuds  and  bitterness  in  the  long  run. 
Partnership-sovereignties  have  furnished  the  world 
with  numerous  instances  of  poisonings  and  banish- 
ments and  rottings  in  prison.  It  is  as  much  as  mer- 
chants, who  post  their  books  every  Sunday,  can  do 
to  get  along  without  quarrelling.  Of  man  and  wife, 
though  they  are  flesh  of  flesh  and  bone  of  bone, 
the  harmony  is  not  always  quite  perfect,  except  in 
France,  where  the  husband  is  the  servant,  and  ia 
Germany  and  Russfa,  where  the  wife  is  the  slave. 
But,  as  for  a  partnership  sovereignty  without  disa- 
greement, there  is  but  one  single  instance  upon 
record  ;  that,  I  mean,  of  the  tzvo  kings  of  Brentford^ 
wiiose  cordiality  was,  j'ou  know,  so  perfect  that  they 
both  smelt  to  the  same  nosegay.  This  is,  my  dear 
Sir,  no  bantering.  I  am  quite  serious.  It  is  im- 
possible that  separations  should  not  take  place,  and 
equally  impossible,  that  the  neighbourhood  should 
not  be  miserable.  This  is  not  the  way  to  settle  in 
America.  The  way  is,  to  go  and  sit  yourself  down 
amongst  the  natives.  They  are  already  settled. 
They  can  lend  you  what  you  want  to  borrow,  and 
happy  they  always  are  to  do  it.  And,  which  is  the 
great  thing,  you  have  then  women  for  your  women 
to  commune  with ! 

588.  Rapp,  indeed,  has  done  great  things  ;  but 
Rapp  has  the  authority  of  Moses  and  that  of  Aaron 
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united  in  his  one  person.  Besides,  Rapp's  com- 
munity observe  in  reality  that  celibacy,  which 
Monks  and  Nuns  pretend  to,  though  1  am  not  going 
to  take  my  oath,  mind,  that  none  of  the  tricks  of 
the  Convent  are  ever  played  in  the  tabernacles  of 
Harmony.  At  any  rate,  Rapp  secures  the  effects  of 
celibacy  :  first,  an  absence  of  the  expense  attend- 
ing the  breeding  and  rearing  of  children,  and,  se- 
cond, unremitted  labour  of  woman  as  well  as  man. 
But,  where,  in  all  the  world,  is  the  match  of  this 
to  be  found  ?  Where  else  shall  we  look  for  a  So- 
ciety composed  of  persons  willing  and  able  to  fore- 
go the  gratification  of  the  most  powerful  propensi- 
ty of  nature,  for  the  sake  of  getting  money  toge- 
ther ?  Where  else  shall  we  look  for  a  band  of 
men  and  women  who  love  money  better  than  their 
own  bodies  ?  Better  than  their  souls  we  find  peo- 
ple enough  to  love  money  ;  but,  who  ever  before 
heard  of  a  set  that  preferred  the  love  of  money  to 
that  of  their  bodies  ?  Who,  before,  ever  conceived 
the  idea  of  putting  a  stop  to  the  procreation  of 
children,  for  the  sake  of  saving  the  expense  of 
bearing  and  breeding  them  ?  This  society,  which 
is  a  perfect  prodigy  and  monster,  ought  to  have  the 
image  of  MAMMON  in  their  place  of  worship  ; 
for,  that  is  the  object  of  their  devotion,  and  not  the 
God  of  nature.  Yet  the  persons  belonging  to  this 
unnatural  association  are  your  nearest  neighbours. 
The  masculine  things  here,  called  women,  who 
have  imposed  barrenness  on  themselves,  out  of  a 
f)ure  love  of  gain,  are  the  nearest  neighbours  of 
those  English  xscomen,  who  are  to  inhabit  your 
colony,  and  who  are,  let  us  thank  God,  the  very 
reverse  of  the  petticoated  Germans  of  Harmony. 

589,  In  such  a  situation,  with  so  many  circum- 
stances to  annoy,  what  happiness  can  an  English 
family  enjo}'  in  that  country,  so  far  distant  from  all 
that  resembles  what  they  have  left  behind  them  ? 
''  The  fair  Enchantress,  Liberty^''   of  whom  you 
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speak  with  not  too  much  rapture,  they  would  have 
found  in  any  of  these  States,  and,  in  a  garb,  too,  by 
which  thev  would  have  recognised  her.  Where 
they  now  are,  they  are  free  indeed  ;  but  their 
freedom  is  that  of  the  wild  animals  in  your  woods. 
It  is  not  freedom,  it  is  no  governmetit.  The  Gip- 
sies, in  England,  are  free ;  and  any  one,  who  has  a 
mind  to  live  in  a  cave,  or  cabin,  in  some  hidden 
recess  of  our  Hampshire  forests,  may  be  free  too. 
The  English  farmer,  in  the  Illinois,  is  indeed,  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  Boroughmongcrs  ;  and  so  is 
he  in  the  grave.  When  it  was  first  proposed,  in 
the  English  Ministry,  to  drop  quietly  the  title  of 
King  of  France  in  the  enumeration  of  our  king's 
titles,  and,  when  it  was  stated  to  be  an  expedient 
likely  to  tend  to  a  peace,  Mr.  Windham,  who  was 
then  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  said  :  "  As  this  is 
"  a  measure  of  safety,  and  as,  doubtless,  we  shall 
"  hear  of  others  of  the  same  cast,  what  think  you 
"  of  going  under  ground  at  once?'"  It  was  a  remark 
enough  to  cut  the  liver  out  of  the  hearers  ;  but 
Pitt  and  his  associates  had  no  livers.  1  do  not  be- 
lieve, that  any  twelve  Journeymen,  or  Labourers, 
in  England  would  have  voted  for  the  adoption  of 
this  mean  and  despicable  measure. 

590.  If,  indeed,  the  Illinois  were  the  only  place 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  Borough-grasp  ;  and,  if  men 
are  resolved  to  get  out  of  that  reach  ;  then,  I 
should  say,  go  to  the  Illinois,  by  all  means.  But, 
as  there  is  a  country,  a  free  country,  full  of  kind 
neighbours,  full  of  all  that  is  good,  and  when  this 
country  is  to  be  traversed  in  order  to  get  at  the  ac- 
knowledged hardships  of  the  llHnois,  how  can  a 
sane  mind  lead  an  English  Farmer  into  the  expedi- 
tion ? 

591.  It  is  the  enchanting  damsel  that  makes  the 
knight  encounter  the  hair-breadth  escapes,  the 
sleeping  on  the  ground,  the  cooking  with  cross- 
sticks  to  hang  the  pot  t)n.     It  is  the  Prairie,  that 
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pretty  French  word,  which  means  green  grass  be- 
spangled with  daisies  and  cowslips  !  Oh,  God  !  What 
delusion  !  And  that  a  man  of  sense  ;  a  man  of  supe- 
rior understanding  and  talent ;  a  man  of  honesty, 
honour,  humanity  and  lofty  sentiment,  should  h& 
the  cause  of  this  delusion!  I,  my  dear  Sir,  have 
seen  Prairies  many  years  ago,  in  America.  As 
tine  as  yours,  as  fertile  as  yours,  though  not  so 
extensive.  1  saw  those  Prairies  settled  by  Ameri- 
can Loyalists,  who  were  carried,  with  all  their 
goods  and  tools,  to  the  spot,  and  who  were  furnished 
with  four  years'  provisions  ;  all  at  the  expense  of 
England ;  and  who  had  the  lands  given  them,  tools 
given  them ;  and  who  were  thus  seated  down  on 
the  borders  of  the  creeks,  which  gave  them  easy 
communication  with  the  inhabited  places  near  the 
sea.  The  settlers  that  I  particularly  knew  were 
Connecticut  men.  Men  with  families  of  sons. 
Men  able  to  do  as  much  in  a  day,  at  the  works  ne- 
cessary in  their  situation,  as  so  many  Englishmen 
would  be  able  to  do  in  a  week.  They  began  with 
ashed;  then  rose  to  a  log-house;  and  next  to  a 
frame-house ;  all  of  their  own  building.  I  have 
seen  them  manure  their  land  with  salmon  caught 
in  their  creeks  and  with  pigeons  caught  on  the  land 
itself.  It  will  be  a  long  while  before  you  will  see 
such  beautiful  Cornfields  as  I  saw  there.  Yet,  no- 
thing but  the  danger  and  disgrace  which  attended 
their  return  to  Connecticut,  prevented  their  return- 
ing, though  on  their  return  there  they  must  have 
begun  the  world  anew.  I  saw  them  in  their  log- 
huts  and  saw  them  in  their  frame-houses.  They 
had  overcome  all  their  difficulties  as  settlers  ; 
they  were  under  a  government  which  required 
neither  tax  nor  service  from  them  ;  they  were  as 
happy  as  people  could  be  as  to  ease  and  plenty  ; 
but,  still  they  sighed  for  Connecticut ;  and  espe- 
cially the  women,  young  as  well  as  old,  though  we, 
gay  fellows  with  worsted  or  silver  lace  upon  our 
34 
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bright  red  coats,  did  our  best  to  make  them  happy 
by  tenina;them  entertaining  stories  about  Old  Eng- 
land, while  we  drank  their  cofi'ee  and  grog  by  gal- 
lons and  eat  their  fowls,  pigs,  sausages  and  sweet- 
meats by  wheel-barrow  loads  ;  for,  though  we 
were  by  no  means  shy,  their  hospitality  far  exceed- 
ed our  appetites.  I  am  an  old  hand  at  the  work  of 
settling  in  wilds.  I  have,  more  than  once  or  twice, 
had  to  begin  my  nest  and  go  on,  like  a  bird,  making 
it  habitable  by  degrees  ;  and  if  I,  or,  if  such  peo- 
ple as  my  old  friends  above  mentioned,  with  every 
thing  found  for  them  and  brought  to  the  spot,  had 
difficulties  to  undergo,  and  sighed  for  home  even 
after  all  the  difficulties  were  over,  what  must  be 
the  lot  of  an  English  Farmer's  family  in  the  Illi- 
nois ? 

692,  All  this  I  told  you,  my  dear  Sir,  in  London 
just  before  your  departure.  I  begged  of  you  and 
Mr.  Richard  Flower  both,  not  to  think  of  the  wil- 
dernesses. I  begged  of  you  to  go  to  within  a  day's 
ride  of  some  of  these  great  cities,  where  your  am- 
ple capital  and  your  great  skill  could  not  fail  to 
place  you  upon  a  footing,  at  least,  with  the  richest 
amongst  the  most  happy  and  enlightened  Yeomanry 
in  the  world  ;  where  jou  would  iind  every  one  to 
praise  the  improvements  you  would  introduce,  and 
nobody  to  envy  you  any  thing  that  you  might  ac- 
quire. Where  jou  would  find  society  as  good,  in  all 
respects,  as  that  which  you  had  left  behind  you. 
Where  you  would  find  neighbours  ready  prepared 
for  you,  fiir  more  generous  and  hospitable  thaa 
those  in  England  can  be,  loaded  and  pressed  down 
as  they  arc  by  the  inexorable  hand  of  the  Bo- 
rough-villains. 1  offered  you  a  letter  (which,  I 
believe,  I  sent  you)  to  my  friends,  the  Pauls. 
"  But,"  said  I,  "  you  want  no  letter.  Go  into  Phil- 
*'  adelphia,  or  Bucks,  or  Chester,  or  Montgomery, 
"  County,  tell  any  of  the  Quakers,  or  any  body 
''-  else,  that  you  are   an   English  Farmer,  come  to 
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"  settle  amongst  them  ;  and  I'll  engage  that  you 
"  will  instantly  have  friends  and  neighbours  as 
*'  good  and  as  cordial  as  those  that  you  leave  in 
"  England." 

593.  At  this  very  moment,  if  this  plan  had  been 
pursued,  you  would  have  had  a  beautiful  farm  of 
two  or  three  hundred  acres.  Fine  stock  upon  it, 
feo  ling  on  Swedish  Turnips.  A  house  overflowing 
with  abundance  :  comfort,  ease,  and,  if  you  choose, 
elegance,  would  have  been  your  inmates.  Libra- 
ries, public  and  private,  within  your  reach  ;  and  a 
communication  with  England  much  more  quick  and 
regular  than  that  which  you  now  have  even  with 
Pittsburgh. 

594.  You  say,  that  "  the  Philadelphians  know  tio- 
"  thing  of  the  Western  Countries."  Suffer  me,  then, 
to  say,  that  you  know  nothing  of  the  Atlantic  States, 
which,  indeed,  is  the  only  apology  for  your  saying, 
that  the  Americans  have  no  mutton  Jit  to  eat,  and  re- 
gard it  only  as  a  thing  Jit  Jor  dogs.  In  this  island 
every  farmer  has  sheep.  I  kiU  fatter  lamb  than 
I  ever  saw  in  England,  ^ndthe  fattest  mutton  I  ever 
saw,  I  saw,  in  company  with  Mr.  Hulme,  in  Philadel- 
phia market  last  winter.  At  Brighton,  near  Bos- 
ton, they  produced,  at  a  cattle  show  this  fall,  an  ox  of 
two  thousand  seven  hundred  pounds  weight,  and 
sheep  much  finer  than  you  and  I  saw  at  the  Smith- 
field  show  in  1814.  Mr.  Judge  Lawrence  of  this 
county,  kept  for  seven  years,  an  average  of  Jive  hun- 
dred Merinos  on  his  farm  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
acres,  besides  raising  twenty  acres  of  corn  and  his 
usual  pretty  large  proportion  of  grain  !  Can  your 
Western  Farms  beat  that  ?  Yes,  in  extent,  as  the  sur- 
face of  five  dollars  beats  that  of  a  guinea. 

595.  1  suppose,  that  Mr.  Judge  Lawrence's  farm, 
close  by  the  side  of  a  bay  that  gives  him  two  hours  of 
water  carriage  to  New-York  ;  a  farm  with  20  acres 
of  meadow,  real  prairie  ;  a  gentleman's  house  and 
garden;  barns,  sheds,  cider-house,  stables,  coach- 
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bouse,  corn-cribs,  and  orchards  that  may  produce 
from  four  to  eight  thousand  bushels  of  apples  and 
pears  :  I  suppose,  that  this  farm  is  worth  three 
hundred  dollars  an  acre  ;  that  is,  forty-five  thou- 
sand dollars  ;  or,  about  twelve  or  thirteen  thousand 
pounds. 

596.  Now,  then,  let  us  take  a  look  at  your  esti- 
mate of  the  expenses  of  sitting  dozvn  in  the  Prairies. 

Copy  from  my  Memorandum  Book. 

397.  Estimate  of  money  required  for  the  com- 
fortiibJe  establishment  of  my  family  on  Bolting- 
house,  now  Eni(li«h,  prairie  ;  on  which  the  first 
instHlment  is  paid.  About  7^>^0  acres  of  wood- 
land, and  720  prairie — the  latter  to  be  chiefly 
grass  : 

Dollars^ 

Second  instalment,  August,  1819,  720  dol- 
lars ;  Third,  Au-zust,  1820,  720  dollars; 
Fourth,  August,  1821,  720  dollars  .    2,160 

Dwelling-house  and  appurtenances  .    4,500 

Other  buildings       ....    1,500 

4,680  rods   of  fencing  ;  viz.  3,400   on   the 

prairie,  and  1,280  round  the  wood-land   .     1,170 

Sundry  wells,  1^00  dollars  ;  gates  100  dol- 
lars ;  cabins,  200  dollars  .  .       500 

100  head  of  cattle,  900  dollars  ;  20  sows, 

&c.  100  dollars  ;  sheep,  1,000  dollars      .    2,000 

Ploughs,  wagons,  kc.  and  sundry  tools  and 

implements  ....       270 

House-keeping  until  the  land  supplies  us    .    1,000 

Shepherd  one  year's  wages,  herdsmen  one 

year,  and  sundry  other  labourers  .    1,000 

One  cabinet-maker,  and  one  wheel-wright, 
one  year,  making  furniture  and  imple- 
ments, 300  dollars  each  .  ,       600 

Sundry  articles  of  furniture,  ironmongery, 

pottery,  glass,  &c.  .  .  .       500 

Sundries,  fruit  trees,  &c.  .  .       100 
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Dollars. 

First  instalment  already  paid            .             .  720 

Five  horses  on  hand,  worth              .              .  300 
Expense   of  freight  and  carriage   of  linen, 

bedding,  books,  clothing,  &c.  kc.              .  1,000 

Value  of  articles  brought  from  England       .  4,500 

Voyage  and  journey            .             .             .  2,000 

§23,820 


£5,359  sterling. 
Allow  about  600  dollars  more  for 
seed  and  corn  .  .        141 


£5,500 


598.  So  here  is  more  than  one  third  of  the 
amount  of  Mr.  Judge  Lawrence's  farm.  To  be 
sure,  there  are  only  about  eighteen  thousand  dol- 
lars expended  on  land,  buildings  and  getting  at 
them  ;  but,  uhat  a  life  is  that  which  you  are  to  lead 
for  a  thousand  dollars  a  year,  when  two  good  do- 
mestic servants  will  cost  four  hundred  of  the  mo- 
ney ?  Will  you  live  like  one  of  the  Yeomen  of  your 
rank  here?  Then,  I  assure  you,  that  your  domes- 
tics and  groceries  (the  latter  three  times  as  dear  as 
they  are  here)  and  crockery  ware  (equally  dear) 
will  more  than  swallow  up  that  pitiful  sum.  You 
allow  six  thousand  dollars  for  buildings.  Twice 
the  sum  would  not  put  you,  in  this  respect,  upon  a 
footing  with  Mr.  Lawrence.  His  land  is  all  com- 
pletely fenced  and  his  grain  in  the  ground.  His 
apple  trees  have  six  thousand  bushels  of  apples  in 
their  buds,  ready  to  come  out  in  the  Spring  ;  and, 
a  large  part  of  these  to  be  sold  at  a  high  price  to 
go  on  ship-board.  But,  what  is  to  give  you  his 
Market  F  What  is  to  make  your  pork,  as  soon  as 
killedj  sell  for  nine  or  ten  dollars  a  hundred,  and 
34* 
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your  cows  at  forty-five  or  fifty  dollars  each,  and 
your  beef  at  seven  or  eight  dollars  a  hundred  ? 
And  your  Corn  at  a  dollar,  and  wheat  at  two  dol- 
lars, a  bushel  ? 

599.  However,  happiness  is  in  the  mind;  and, 
if  it  be  necessary  to  the  gratification  of  your  mind 
to  inhabit  a  wilderness  and  be  the  owner  of  a  large 
tract  of  land,  you  are  right  to  seek  and  enjoy  this 
gratification.  But,  for  the  plain,  plodding  English 
Farmer^  who  simply  seeks  safety  for  his  little  pro- 
perty, with  some  addition  to  it  for  his  children  ; 
for  such  a  person  to  cross  the  Atlantic  States  in 
search  of  safety,  tranquillity  and  gain  in  the  Illi- 
nois, is,  to  my  mind,  little  short  of  madness.  Yet, 
to  this  mad  enterprise  is  he  allured  by  your  capti- 
vating statements,  and  which  statements  become 
decisive  in  their  effects  upon  his  mind,  when  they 
are  reduced  to  figures.  This,  my  dear  Sir,  is 
the  part  of  your  writings,  which  has  given  me  most 
pain.  You  have  not  meant  to  deceive ;  but,  you 
have  first  practised  a  deceit  upon  yourself,  and 
then  upon  others.  All  the  disadvantages  you  state  ; 
but,  then,  you  accompany  the  statement  by  telling 
us  how  quickly  and  how  easily  they  will  be  over- 
come. Salt  Mr.  HuLME  finds,  even  at  Zanesville, 
at  two  dollars  and  a  half  a  bushel ;  but,  you  tell  us, 
that  it  soon  will  be  at  a  quarter  of  a  dollar.  And 
thus  it  goes  all  through. 

600.  1  am  happy,  however,  that  you  have  given 
MS  figures  in  your  account  of  what  an  English  far- 
mer may  do  with  two  thousand  pounds.  It  is  allur- 
ing, it  is  fallacious,  it  tends  to  disappointment,  mi- 
sery, ruin  and  broken  hearts  ;  but  it  is  open,  and 
honest  in  intention,  and  it  affords  us  the  means  of 
detecting  and  exposing  the  fallacy.  Many  and 
many  a  family  have  returned  to  New-England  after 
having  emigrated  to  the  West  in  search  of  fine  es- 
tates. They,  able  workmen,  exemplary  livers, 
hd\e.  returned    to   labour  in   their  native   Stat^ 
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amongst  their  relations  and  old  neighbours  ;  but, 
what  are  our  poor  ruined  countrymen  to  do,  when 
they  become  pennyless  ?  If  1  could  root  my  coun- 
try from  my  heart,  common  humanity  would  urge 
me  to  make  an  humble  attempt  to  dissipate  the  en- 
chanting delusions,  which  have,  without  your  per- 
ceiving it,  gone  forth  from  your  sprightly  and  able 
pen,  and  which  delusions  are  the  more  dangerous 
on  account  of  your  justly  high  and  well-known 
character  for  understanding  and  integrity. 

601.  The  statement,  to  which  I  allude,  stands 
as  follows,  in  your  tenth  Letter  from  the  Illinois. 

602.  A  capital  of  2,000/.  sterhng,  (8,889  dol- 
lars,) may  be  invested  on  a  section  of  such  land,  in 
the  following  manner,  viz  : 


Dollars. 


Purchase  of  the  land,  640  acres,  at  two  dol 

lars  per  acre 
House  and  buildings,  exceedingly  convenient 

and  comfortable,  may  be  built  for 
A  rail  fence  round  the  woods,  1,000  rods,  at 

25  cents  per  rod 
About  1,800  rods  of  ditch  and  bank,  to  divide 

the  arable  into  10  fields,  at  33^ 
Planting,  1,800  rods  of  live  fence 
Fruit  trees  for  orchard,  &.c. 
Horses  and  other  live  stock 
Implements  and  furniture 
Provision  for  one  year,  and  sundry  inciden 

tal  charges 
Sundry  articles  of  linen,  books,  apparel,  im 

plements,  kc.  brought  from  England 
Carriage  of  ditto,  suppose  2,000  lbs.  at  10 

dollars  per  cwt. 
Voyage  and  travelling  expenses  of  one  per 

son,  suppose 


1,280 

1,500 

250 

600 

150 

100 

1,500 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

200 

309 


$8,889 
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Note. — The  first  instalment  on  the  land  is  320 
dollars,  therefore  960  dollars  of  the  purchase  mo- 
ney remain  in  hand,  to  be  applied  to  the  expenses 
of  cultivation,  in  addition  to  the  sums  above  stated. 

Expenditure  oj first  year. 

Dollars. 
Breaking  up  100  acres,  2  dollars  per  acre  .  200 
Indian  corn  for  seed,  5  barrels,  (a  barrel  is 

five  bushels)  .  .  .10 

Planting  ditto  .  .  .  .25 

Horse-hoeing  ditto,  one  dollar  per  acre  .  100 
Harvesting  ditto,  H  dollar  per  acre  .        150 

Ploughing  the  same  land  for  wheat,  1  dollar 

per  acre  ....        100 

Seed  wheat,  sowing,  and  harrowing  .        175 

Incidental  expense*  .  .  .       240 


g  1,000 


Produce  of  first  year. 

100  acres  of  Indian  corn,  50  bushels  (or  10 
barrels)  per  acre,  at  2  dollars  per  bar- 
rel     .  .  .  .  .    2,000 


Net  produce,  1,000 
Expenditure  of  second  year. 

Dollars, 
Breaking  up  100  acres  for  Indian  corn,  with 

expenses  on  that  crop  .  .       485 

Harvesting  and  threshing  wheat  100  acres  .  350 
Ploughing  100  acres  for  wheat,  seed,  &c.  .  275 
Incidents  .  .  .  .       290 

§1,400 
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Produce  of  second  year. 

100  acres  Indian  corn,  10  barrels  per  acre, 
2  dollars  per  barrel  2,000 

100  acres  wheat,  20  bushels  per 

acre,  75  cents  per  bushel      1,500        .    3,500 


Net  produce  2,100 

Expenditure  of  third  year. 

Dollars. 
Breaking  up  100  acres  as  before,  ^vith  ex- 
penses on  crop  of  Indian  corn                .  485 
Ploughing  100  acres  wheat  stubble  for  In- 
dian corn         .              .              .              .  100 
Horse-hoeing,  harvesting,  &c.  ditto              .  285 
Harvesting  and  threshing  100  acres  wheat  .  350 
Dung-carting  100  acres  for  wheat,  after  se- 
cond crop  of  Indian  corn            .              .  200 
Ploughing  200  acres  wheat,  seed,  &c.           .  550 
Incidents                  ....  330 


2,300 


Produce  of  third  year. 


200  acres  Indian  corn,  10  barrels  per  acre, 
2  dollars  per  barrel         .       4,000 

100  acres  wheat,  20  bushels  per 

acre,  75  cents  per  bushel      1,600        .    5,500 


Net  produce  3,200 
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Expenditure  of  fourth  year. 

As  the  third  ....    2,30G 

Harvesting  and  threshing  100   acres  more 

wheat  ....       350 

Additional  incidents  .-  .  .50 


Produce  of  fourth  year. 


$2,100 


Dollars. 


200  acres  Indian  corn,  as  above     4,000 

200  acres  wheat         .  .       3,000        .    7,000 


Net  produce  4,300 
Summary. 


Expenses. 

Produce. 

v^ 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

First  year     . 

.       1 ,000 

.     2,000 

Second 

.      1,400 

.      3,500 

Third 

.      2,300 

.      5,500 

Fourth 

.     2,700 
and 

.      7,000 

Housekeeping 

18,000 

other  expenses 

four  years 

.      4,000 

11,400 

Dollars   11,400  6,600 


^et  proceeds  per  ann.  .  .    1,650 

Increasing  value  of  land  by  cultiva- 
tion and  settlements,  half  a  dollar 
per  ann.  on  640  acres       .  .       320 

Annual  clear  profit  1,970 
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603.  "  Twenty  more  :  kill  'em  !  Twenty  more  ! 
"  kill  them  too  !"  No  :  I  will  not  compare  you  to 
BuBADiL  ;  for  he  was  an  intentional  deceiver  ; 
and  you  are  unintentionally  deceiving  others  and 
yourself  too.  But,  really,  there  is  in  this  state- 
ment something  so  extravagant ;  so  perfectly  wild  ; 
so  ridiculously  and  staringly  untrue,  that  it  is  not 
without  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  that  all  my  respect 
for  you  personally  can  subdue  in  me  the  temptation 
to  treat  it  with  the  contempt  due  to  its  intrinsic 
demerits. 

604.  1  shall  notice  only  a  few  of  the  items.  A 
house,  you  say  "  exceedingly  convenient  and  com- 
"  fortable,  together  with  farm-buildings,  may  be 
•''  built  for  one  thousand  five  hundred  dollars." 
Your  own  intended  house  you  estimate  at  four 
thousand  five  hundred,  and  your  out-buildings  at 
one  thousand  five  hundred.  So  that,  if  this  house 
of  the  farmer  (an  English  fiirmer,  mind  !)  and  his 
buildings,  are  to  be  "  exceedingly  convenient  and 
comfortable''''  for  one  thousand  five  hundred  dollars, 
your  house  and  buildings  must  be  on  a  scale,  which, 
if  not  perfectly  princely  must  savour  a  good  deal  of 
aristocratical  distinction.  But,  this  ij  relieves  us  ; 
for  even  your  house,  built  of  pine  timber  and 
boards,  and  covered  with  cedar  shingles,  and 
finished  only  as  a  good  plain  farm-house  ought  to 
be,  will,  if  it  be  thirty-six  feet  front,  thirty  four  feet 
deep,  two  rooms  in  front,  kitchen  and  wash  house 
behind,  four  rooms  above,  and  a  cellar  beneath, 
yes,  this  house  alone,  the  bare  empty  house,  with 
doors  and  windows  suitable,  will  cost  you  more 
than  six  thousand  dollars.  I  state  this  upon  good 
authority.  I  have  taken  the  estimate  of  a 
building  carpenter.  "  What  Carpenter  ?"  You 
will  say.  Why,  a  Long-Island  Carpenter,  and  the 
house  to  be  built  within  a  mile  of  Brooklyn,  or  two 
miles  of  New- York.  And  this  is  giving  you  all  the 
advantage,  for  here  the  price  is  cheaper  than  with 
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you  ;  the  shingles  cheaper  ;  the  lime  and  stone  or 
brick  as  cheap  or  cheaper  ;  the  glass,  iron,  lead, 
brass  and  tin,  all  at  half,  or  a  quarter,  of  the  Prairie 
price  ;  and,  as  to  labour,  if  it  be  not  cheaper  here 
than  with  you,  men  would  do  well  not  to  go  so  far 
in  search  of  high  wages  ! 

605.  Let  no  simple  Englishman  imagine,  that 
here,  at  and  near  New-York,  in  this  "  dear  place, ^^ 
we  have  to  pay  for  the  boards  and  timber  brought 
from  a  distance^  and  tbat  you,  the  happy  peo- 
ple of  the  land  of  daisies  and  of  cowshps,  can 
cut  down  your  own  good  and  noble  oak  trees  upon  the 
spot,  on  your  own  estates,  and  turn  them  into  houses- 
without  any  carting.  Let  no  simple  Enghshman 
believe  such  idle  stories  as  this.  To  dissipate  all 
such  notions,  1  have  only  to  tell  him,  that  the 
American  farmers  on  this  Island,  when  they  have 
buildings  to  make  or  repair,  go  and  purchase  the 
pine  timber  and  boards,  at  the  very  same  time  that 
they  cut  down  their  own  oak  trees  and  cleave  vp  and 
burn  them  as  fire-wood !  This  is  the  universal 
practice  in  all  the  parts  of  America  that  1  have 
ever  seen.  What  is  the  cause  ?  Pine  wood  is 
cheaper,  though  bought,  than  the  oak  is  without  buy- 
ing. This  fact,  which  nobody  can  deny,  is  a  com- 
plete proof  that  you  gain  no  advantage  from  being 
in  woods,  as  far  as  buildins:  is  concerned  And, 
the  truth  is,  that  the  boards  and  plank,  which  have 
been  used  in  the  Prairie,  have  actually  been  brought 
from  the  Wabash,  charged  with  ten  miles  of  rough  g£ 
land  carriage :  how  far  they  may  have  come  down 
the  Wabash  I  cannot  tell. 

606.  Thus,  then,  the  question  is  settled,  that 
building  must  be  cheaper  here  than  in  the  Illinois. 
If,  therefore,  a  house,  thirty-six  by  thirty-four 
feet,  cost  here  six  thousand  dollars,  what  can  a  man 
get  there  for  one  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  ?  A 
miserable  hole,  and  no  more.  But,  here  are  to  be 
farm-buildings  and  all   in  the   one   thousand  five 
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hundred  dollars'  worth !  A  Barn,  forty  feet  by 
thirty,  with  floor,  and  with  stables  in  the  sides, 
cannot  be  built  for  one  thousand  five  hundred  dol- 
lars. Leaving  out  Wagon-house,  Corn-Crib,  Cat- 
tle-hovels, Yard-fences,  Pig-sties,  Smoke-house 
and  a  great  deal  more  !  And  yet,  you  say,  that 
all  these,  and  a  farm-house  into  the  bargain,  all 
"  exceedingly  comfortable  and  convenient^''''  may  be 
had  for  one  thousand  five  hundred  dollars ! 

607.  Now,  you  know,  my  dear  Sir,  that  this  is 
said  in  the  face  of  all  America.  Farmers  are  my 
readers.  They  all  understand  these  matters. 
They  are  not  only  good,  but  impartial  judges,  and 
I  call  upon  you  to  contradict,  or  even  question,  my 
statements,  if  you  can. 

608.  Do  my  eyes  deceive  me  ?  Or  do  I  really 
see  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  put  down  as  the 
expense  of  "  p^ftw^mo-  one  thousand  tight  hundred 
"  rod  of  live  fence?'"'  That  is  to  say,  three  quar- 
ters of  a  cent^  or  three  quarters  of  an  English  half-  ' 
penny  a  rod!  The  "  Enchantress,  Liberty,"  must 
have  had  you  wholly  to  herself  here  ;  or,  rather, 
she  must  have  taken  the  pen  out  of  your  hand, 
and  written  this  item  herself;  for  so  great  a  liber- 
ty with  truth  never  v>'as  taken  b}^  any  mortal  being. 
What  plants  ?  IVhence  to  come  ?  Drawn  out  of  the 
woods,  or  first  sown  in  a  nursery  ?  Is  it  seed  to  be 
sown  ?  Where  are  the  seeds  to  come  from  ?  No 
levelling  of  the  top  of  the  bank  ;  no  drill  ;  no  sow- 
ing ;  no  keeping  clean  for  a  year  or  two  :  or,  all 
these  for  three  quarters  of  a  cent  a  rod,  when  the 
same  works  cost  lialf  a  dollar  a  rod  in  England! 
Oh  I  monstrous  tale  !  To  dwell  upon  such  a  story 
if-  to  insult  the  good  sense  of  the  reader.  My  real 
opinion  is,  that  }'ou  will  never  have  any  thing 
worthy  of  the  name  of  a  live  fence  in  the  Prairies  ; 
and  that  the  idea  only  makes  part  of  a  delusive 
dream.  No  labourer  in  America  will  look  at  a  rod 
of  your  banks  for  three  quarters  of  a  cent. 
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609.  After  this  it  appears  unnecessary  for  me  to 
notice  any  other  part  of  this  transalleghanian  ro- 
mance, which  I  might  leave  to  the  admiration  of 
the  Edinburgh  Reviewers,  whose  knowledge  of 
these  matters  is  quite  equal  to  what  they  have  dis- 
covered as  to  the  Funding  System  and  Paper  Mo- 
ney. But  when  I  think  of  the  flocks  of  poor  Eng- 
lish Farmers,  who  are  tramping  away  towards  an 
imaginary,  across  a  real,  land  of  milk  and  honey,  I 
cannot  lay  down  the  pen,  till  I  have  noticed  an 
item  or  two  of  the  produce. 

610.  The  farmer  is  to  have  one  hundred  acres 
of  Indian  Corn,  the  first  year.  The  minds  of  you 
gentlemen  that  cross  the  Alleghany  seem  to  expand 
as  it  were  to  correspond  with  the  extent  of  the  ho- 
rizon that  opens  to  your  view  ;  but,  I  can  assure 
3'^ou,  that,  if  you  were  to  talk  to  a  farmer  on  this 
side  of  the  mountains  of  a  field  of  Corn  of  a  hun- 
dred acres  during  the  first  year  of  a  settlement, 
with  grassy  land  and  hands  scarce,  you  would 
frighten  him  into  a  third-day  ague.  In  goes  your 
Corn,  hovv'ever!  "Twenty  more:  kill  'em!" 
Nothing  but  ploughing  :  no  harrowing  ;  no  mark- 
ing ;  and  only  a  horse-hoeing,  during  the  summer, 
at  a  dollar  an  acre.  The  planting  is  to  cost  only  a 
quarter  of  a  dollar  an  acre.  The  planting  will  cost 
a  dollar  an  acre.  The  horse-hoeing  in  your  grassy 
land,  tivo  dollars.  The  hand-hoeing^  which  must  be 
Ticell  done,  or  you  will  have  no  corn,  tzvo  dollars: 
for,  in  spite  of  your  teeth,  your  rampant  natural 
grass  will  be  up  before  your  corn,  and  a  man  must 
go  to  a  thousand  hills  to  do  half  an  acre  a  day.  It 
will  cost  two  dollars  to  harvest  a  hundred  bushels 
of  Corn  Ears.  So  that  here  are  about  four  hun- 
dred dollai's  of  expenses  on  the  Corn  alone,  to  be 
added.  A  tri/lc,  to  be  sure,  when  we  are  looking 
through  the  transalleghanian  glass,  which  dimi- 
nishes out-goings  and  magnifies  in-comings.  How- 
ever, here  are  four  hundred  dollars. 
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611.  In  goes  the  plough  for  wheat.  "  In  him 
"  again!  Twenty  more!"  But,  this  is  in  October 
mind.  Is  the  Corn  off?  It  may  be  ;  but, where 
are  the  four  hundred  txagon  loads  of  Corn  Stalks  ? 
A  prodigiously  fine  thing  is  this  forest  of  fodder, 
as  liiiih  and  as  thick  as  an  English  coppice.  But, 
thoiigh  it  be  of  wo  use  to  you,  who  have  the  meadows 
without  bounds,  this  coppice  must  be  removed,  if 
you  please,  before  you  plough  for  wheat! 

612.  Let  us  pause  here,  then  ;  let  us  look  at  the 
battalion,  who  are  at  wor!c  :  for,  there  must  be 
little  short  of  a  Hessian  Battalion.  Twenty  men 
and  twenty  horses  may  liusk  the  Corn,  cut  and  cart 
the  stalks,  plough  and  sow  and  harrow  for  the 
wheat ;  twenty  two-legged  and  twenty  four-legged 
animals  may  do  the  work  in  proper  time  ;  but,  if 
they  do  it,  they  must  work  well.  Here  is  a  gopdly 
group  to  look  at,  for  an  English  Farmer,  without  a 
penny  in  his  pocket  ;  for  all  his  money  is  gone  long 
ago,  even  according  to  your  own  estimate  ;  and 
here,  besides  the  expense  of  cattle  and  tackle,  are 
six  hundred  dollars,  in  bare  wages,  to  be  paid  in  a 
month  !  You  and  I  both  have  forgotten  the  shelling 
of  the  corn,  which  and  putting  it  up  will  come  to 
fifty  dollars  more  at  the  least,  leaving  the  price  of 
the  barrel  to  be  paid  for  by  the  purchaser  of  the 
Corn. 

613.  But,  what  did  I  say  ?  Shell  the  Corn  ?  It 
must  go  into  Cribs  first.  It  cannot  be  shelled  im- 
mediately. And  it  must  not  be  thrown  into  heaps. 
It  must  be  put  into  Cribs.  I  have  had  made  out 
an  estimate  of  the  expense  of  the  Cribs  for  ten 
thousand  bushels  of  Corn  Ears  :  that  is  the  crop  ; 
and  the  Cribs  will  cost  five  hundred  and  seventy- 
dollars  !  Though,  mind,  the  farmer's  house,  barns, 
stables,  wagon-house,  and  all,  are  to  cost  but  fifteen 
hundred  dollars  I  But,  the  third  year,  our  poor 
Simpleton  is  to  have  two  hundred  acres  of  Corn  ! 
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''  Twenty  more  :    kill  'em  !"     Another  five  hun- 
dred and  seventy  dollars  for  Cribs  ! 

614.  However,  crops  now  come  stumbling  on 
him  so  fast,  that  he  must  struggle  hard  not  to  get 
stifled  by  his  own  superabundance.  He  has  now 
got  two  hundred  acres  of  Corn  and  one  hundred 
acres  of  wheat,  which  latter  he  has,  indeed,  had 
one  year  before!  Oh,  madness  !  But,  to  proceed. 
The  hands  to  get  in  tliese  crops  and  to  sow  the 
wheat,  first  taking  away  two  hundred  acres  of  En- 
glish coppice  in  stalks,  will,  with  the  dunging  for 
the  wheat  (for  dungings  to  our  surprise^  is  wanted) 
require,  at  least,  ffty  good  men,  and  forty  good 
horses  or  oxen,  for  thirty  days.  Faith  !  When  Far- 
mer Simpleton  sees  all  this,  (in  his  dreams,  I  mean,) 
he  will  think  himself  a  farmer  of  the  rank  of  Job, 
before  Satan  beset  that  example  of  patience,  so 
worthy  of  imitation  and  so  seldom  imitated. 

615.  Well,  but  Simpleton  must  bustle  io  get  in 
his  wheat.  In,  indeed  !  What  can  cover  it  but  the 
canopy  of  heaven  ?  A  barn  !  It  will,  at  two  En- 
glish Wagon  Loads  of  sheaves  to  an  acre,  require  a 
barn  a  hundred  feet  long,  fifty  feet  wide,  and  twen- 
ty-three feet  high  up  to  the  eves  ;  and  this  barn, 
with  two  proper  floors,  will  cost  more  than  seven 
thousand  dollars.  He  will  put  it  in  stacks ;  let  him 
add  six  men  to  his  battalion  then.  He  will  thresh 
it  in  the  field ;  let  him  add  ten  more  men!  Let 
him,  at  once,  send  and  press  the  Harmoniles  into 
his  service,  and  make  Rapp  march  at  their  head  ; 
for,  never  will  he  by  any  oilier  means  get  in  the 
crop  :  and,  even  then,  if  he  pay  fair  wages,  he  will 
lose  by  it. 

616.  After  the  crop  is  in  and  the  seed  sown,  in 
the  fall,  what  is  to  become  of  Simpleton's  men  till 
Corn  ploughing  and  planting  time  in  the  spring  ? 
And,  then,  when  the  planting  is  done,  what  is  to 
become  of  them  till  harvest  time  ?  Is  he  like 
Bays,  in  the  Rehearsal,  to  lay  them  down  dead 
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when  he  pleases,  and,  when  he  pleases,  make 
them  rise  up  again  ?  To  hear  you  talk  about  these 
crops,  and,  at  other  times,  to  hear  you  advising 
others  to  bring  labourers  from  England,  one  would 
think  you,  for  your  own  part,  able,  like  Cadmus, 
to  make  men  start  up  out  of  the  earth.  How  could 
one  ever  have  thought  it  possible  for  infatuation  like 
this  to  seize  hold  of  a  mind  like  yours  ? 

617.  When  I  read,  in  your  Illinois  Letters,  that 
you  hixd  prepared  horses,  ploughs,  and  other  things, 
for  putting  in  a  hundred  acres  of  Corn  in  the  Spri7igf 
how  I  pitied  you  !  I  saw  all  your  plagues  if  you 
could  not  see  them.  I  saw  the  grass  choking  your 
plants  ;  the  grabs  eating  them  ;  and  you  fretting 
and  turning  from  the  sight  with  all  the  pangs  of  baf- 
fled sanguine  hope.  I  expected  you  to  have  ten 
bushels,  instead  of  fifty,  upon  an  acre.  J  saw  your 
confusion,  and  participated  in  your  mortilication. 
From  these  feelings  I  was  happily  relieved  by  the 
Journal  of  our  friend  Hulme,  who  informs  the 
world,  and  our  countrymen  in  particular,  that  you 
had  not,  in  July  last,  any  Corn  at  all  growing  ! 

618.  Thus  it  is  to  reckon  one's  chickens  before 
they  are  hatched  :  and  thus  the  transalleghaniaa 
dream  vanishes !  You  have  been  deceived.  A 
warm  heart,  a  lively  imagination,  and  I  know  not 
what  caprice  about  republicanism,  have  led  you 
into  sanguine  expectations  and  wrong  conclusions. 
Come,  now  !  confess  it  like  yourself:  that  is,  like 
a  man  of  sense  and  spirit  :  like  an  honest  and  fair- 
dealing  John  Bull.  To  err  belongs  to  all  men, 
great  as  well  as  little  ;  but,  to  be  ashamed  to  con- 
fess error  belongs  only  to  the  latter. 

619.  Great  as  is  my  confidence  in  your  candour, 
I  can,  however,  hardly  hope,  wholly  to  escape 
your  anger  for  having  so  decidedly  condemned 
your  publications  ;  but,  I  do  hope,  that  you  will 
not  be  so  unjust  as  to  impute  my  conduct  to  any 
base  self-interested  motive.     I  have  no  private  in- 
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terest,  1  can  have  no  such  interest,  in  endeavouring 
to  check  the  mad  torrent  towards  the  West.  I  own 
nothing  in  these  States,  and  never  shall  ;  and  whe- 
ther English  Farmers  push  on  into  misery  and 
ruin,  or  stop  here  in  happiness  and  prosperity,  to 
me,  as  far  as  private  interest  goes,  it  must  be  the 
same.  As  to  the  difference  in  our  feelings  and 
motives  about  country,  about  allegiance  and  about 
forms  of  government,  this  may  exist  without  any, 
even  the  smallest  degree,  of  personal  dislike.  I 
was  no  hypocrite  in  England  ;  1  had  no  views  fur- 
ther than  those  which  I  professed.  I  wanted  no- 
thing for  myself  but  the  fruit  of  my  own  industry 
and  talent,  and  I  wished  nothing  for  my  country  but 
its  liberties  and  laws,  which  say,  that  the  people 
shall  be  fairly  represented.  England  has  been 
very  happy  and  free  ;  her  greatness  and  renown 
have  been  surpassed  by  those  of  no  nation  in  the 
world  ;  her  wise,  just  and  merciful  laws  form  the 
basis  of  that  freedom  which  we  here  enjoy  ;  she 
has  been  fertile  beyond  all  rivalship  in  men  of 
learning  and  men  devoted  to  the  cause  of  freedom 
and  humanity  ;  her  people,  though  proud  and  do- 
mineering, yield  to  no  people  in  the  world  in  frank- 
ness, good-faith,  sincerity  and  benevolence  :  and, 
I  cannot  but  know,  that  this  state  of  things  has  ex- 
isted, and  that  this  people  has  been  formed,  under 
a  government  of  king,  lords  and  commons.  Hav- 
ing this  powerful  argument  of  experience  before 
me,  and  seeing  no  reason  why  the  thing  should  be 
otherwise,  1  have  never  wished  for  republican 
government  in  England  ;  though,  rather  than  that 
the  present  oligarchy  should  continue  to  trample 
on  king  and  people,  I  would  gladly  see  the  whole 
fabric  torn  to  atoms,  and  trust  to  chance  for  some- 
thing better,  being  sure  that  nothing  could  be 
worse.  But,  if  I  am  not  a  republican  ;  if  I  think 
my  duty  towards  England  to  be  indefeasible  ;  if  I 
think  that  it  becomes  me  to  abstain  from  any  act 
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which  shall  seem  to  say  I  abandon  her,  and  espe- 
cially in  this  hour  of  her  distress  and  oppression  ; 
and,  if,  in  all  these  points,  I  differ  from  you,  I 
trust,  that  to  this  difference  no  part  of  the  above 
strictures  will  be  imputed,  but  that  the  motive  will 
be  fairly  inferred  from  the  act,  and  not  the  act  im- 
puted unfairly  to  any  motive. 
I  am, 

My  dear  Sir, 
With  great  respect  for  your  talents  as  well  as 
character, 

Your  most  obedient 

And  most  humble  servant, 

Wm.  COBBETT. 


TO 

MORRI&  BIRKBECK,  ESQ. 

Of  Exglish  Prairie,  Illinois  Territory. 
Letter  II. 

J\''orth  Hempstead,  Long-Island,  I5th  Dec.  1818. 
My  Dear  Sir, 

620.  Being,  when  I  wrote  my  former  Letter  to 
you,  in  great  haste  to  conclude,  in  order  that  my 
son  William  might  take  it  to  England  with  him,  I 
left  unnoticed  many  things,  which  I  had  observed 
in  your  "  Letters  from  the  Illinois,''''  and  which 
things  merited  pointed  notice.  Some  of  these  I 
will  now  notice  ;  for,  I  wish  to  discharge  all  my 
duties  towards  my  countrymen  faithfully  ;  and,  I 
know  of  no  duty  more  sacred,  than  that  of  warning 
them  against  pecuniary  ruin  and  mental  misery. 

621.  It  has  always  been  evident  to  me,  that  the 
Western  Countries  were  not  the  countries  for  En- 
glish farmers  to  settle  in  :  no,  nor  for  American 
farmers,  unless  under  peculiar  circumstances. 
The  settlers,  who  have  gone  from  the  New-En- 
gland States,  have,  in  general,  been  able  men  with 
families  of  stout  sons.  The  contracted  farm  in  New- 
England  sells  for  money  enough  to  buy  the  land 
for  five  or  six  farms  in  the  West.  These  farms 
are  7nade  by  the  labour  of  the  owners.  They  hire 
nobody.  They  live  any  how  for  a  while.  I  will 
engage  that  the  labour  performed  by  one  stout 
New-England  family,  in  07ie  year,  would  cost  an 
English  farmer  a  thousand  pounds  in  wages.  You 
will  say,  why  cannot  the  English  labour  as  hard  as 
the  Yankees  ?  But,  mind,  I  talk  of  a  family  of 
Yankee  sons;  and,  besides,  I  have  no  scruple  to 
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say,  that  one  of  these  will  do  as  much  work  in  the 
clearing  and  fencing  of  a  farm  and  in  the  erection  of 
bmldings  as  four  or  Jive  English  of  the  same  age  and 
size.  Yet,  have  many  of  the  New-England  farmers 
returned.  Even  they  have  had  cause  to  repent  of 
their  folly.  What  hope  is  there,  then,  that  En- 
glish farmers  will  succeed  ? 

622.  It  so  happens,  that  1  have  seen  new  settle- 
ments formed.  1  have  seen  lands  cleared.  I  have 
seen  crowds  of  people  coming  and  squatting  down 
in  woods,  on  little  islands,  and  by  the  sides  of  ri- 
vers. I  have  seen  the  log-hut  raised  ;  the  bark- 
covering  put  on.  I  have  heard  the  bold  language 
of  the  adventurers  ;  and  have  witnessed  their  sub- 
sequent miseries.  They  were  just  as  free  as  you 
are  ;  for  they,  like  you,  saw  no  signs  of  the  exist- 
ence of  any  government,  good  or  bad. 

623.  New  settlements,  particularly  at  so  great  a 
distance  from  all  the  conveniences  and  sweeteners 
of  life,  must  be  begun  by  people  who  labour  Jor 
themselves.  Money  is,  in  such  a  case,  almost  use- 
less. It  is  impossible  to  believe,  that,  after  your 
statement  about  your  intended  hundred  acres  of  In- 
dian Corn,  you  would  not  have  had  it,  or,  at  least, 
a  part  of  it,  if  you  could ;  that  is  to  ||l^,  if  money 
would  have  got  it.  Yet  you  had  not  a  ^pft^square 
rod.  Mr.  Hulme  (see  Journal  28th  July)  sitys,  in 
the  way  of  reason  for  your  having  no  crops  this 
year,  that  you  could  purchase  with  more  economy 
than  you  could  grow  I  Indeed  !  What ;  would  the 
Indian  Corn  have  cost,  then,  more  than  the  price  of 
the  Corn  ?  Untoward  observation  :  but  perfectly 
true,  I  am  convinced.  There  is,  it  is  my  opinion, 
nobody  that  can  raise  Indian  Corn  or  Grain  at  so 
great  a  distance  from  a  market  to  any  profit  at  all 
with  hired  labour.  Nay,  this  is  too  plain  a  case  to 
be  matter  of  opinion.  I  may  safely  assume  it  as 
an  indisputable  fact.  For,  it  being  notorious,  that 
labour  is  as  high-priced  with  you  as  with  us,  and 
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your  statement  showing  that  Corn  is  not  much 
more  than  one  third  of  our  price,  how  monstrous, 
if  you  gain  at  all,  what  must  the  Corn-grower's 
gains  be  here  !  The  rent  of  the  land  here  is  a 
mere  trifle  more  than  it  must  be  there,  for  the  cul- 
tivated part  must  pay  rent  for  the  uncultivated 
part.  The  labour,  indeed,  as  all  the  world  knows, 
is  every  thing.  All  the  other  expenses  are  not 
worth  speaking  of.  What,  then,  must  be  the  gains 
of  the  Long-Island  farmer,  who  sells  Corn  at  a  dol- 
lar a  bushel,  if  you,  with  labour  at  the  Long-Island 
price,  can  gai7i  by  selling  Corn  at  the  rate  of  five 
bushels  for  tzvo  dollars  !  If  yours  be  d.  fine  country 
for  English  farmers  to  migrate  to,  z(i;hat  must  this 
be?  You  want  no  manure.  This  cannot  last  long; 
and,  accordingly  I  see,  that  you  mean  to  dung  for 
wheat  after  the  second  crop  of  Corn.  This  is  an- 
other of  the  romantic  stones  exposed.  In  Letter 
IV.  you  relate  the  romance  of  manure  being  useless  : 
but,  in  Letter  X.  you  tell  us,  that  you  propose  to 
use  it.  Land  bearing  crops  without  manure,  or 
without  row-culture  and  constant  ploughing,  is  a 
romance.  This  I  told  you  in  London  ;  and  this 
you  have  found  to  be  true. 

624.  It  is  of  little  consequence  what  wild  schemes 
are  formed  and  executed  by  men  who  have  pro- 
perty enough  to  carry  them  back ;  but,  to  invite 
men  to  go  to  the  lUinois  with  a  few  score  of  pounds 
in  their  pockets,  and  to  tell  them,  that  they  can 
become /anners  with  these  pounds,  appears  to  me 
to  admit  of  no  other  apology  than  an  unequivocal 
acknowledgment  that  the  inviter  is  mad.  Yet  your 
fifteenth  Letter  from  the  Illinois  really  contains 
such  an  invitation.  This  Letter  is  manifestly  ad- 
dressed to  an  imaginary  person.  It  is  clear  that 
the  correspondent  is  ?l  feigned,  or  supposed,  being. 
The  letter  is,  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  think,  a  mere  trap 
to  catch  poor  creatures  with  a  few  pounds  in  their 
pockets.     I  will  here  take  the  liberty  to  insert  the 
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whole  of  this  letter  ;  and  will  then  endeavour  to 
show  the  misery  which  it  is  calculated  to  produce, 
not  only  amongst  English  people,  but  amongst 
Americans  who  may  chance  to  read  it,  and  who  are 
now  living  happily  in  the  Atlantic  States.  The 
letter  is  dated,  24th  February,  1818,  and  the  fol- 
lowing are  its  words  :  "  Dear  Sir,  When  a  man 
*'  gives  advice  to  his  friends,  on  affairs  of  great  im- 
"  portance  to  their  interest,  he  takes  on  himself  a 
"  load  of  responsibility,  from  which  I  have  al- 
"  wdys  shrunk,  and  generally  withdrawn.  My 
"  example  is  very  much  at  their  service,  either  for 
"  imitation  or  warning,  as  the  case  may  be. — I  must, 
''  however,  in  writing  to  you,  step  a  little  over  this 
"  line  of  caution,  having  more  than  once  been  in- 
"  strumental  in  helping  you,  not  out  of  your  dif- 
"  ticulties,  but  from  one  scene  of  perplexity  to 
''  another  ;  I  cannot  help  advising  you  to  make  an 
"  eiTort  more,  and  extricate  yourself  and  family 
"  completely,  by  removing  into  this  country. — 
"  When  I  last  saw  you,  twelve  months  ago,  I  did 
"  not  think  favourably  of  your  prospects  :  if  things 
"  have  turned  out  better,  I  shall  be  rejoiced  to 
"  hear  it,  and  you  will  not  need  the  advice  I  kti 
'^  preparing  for  3'ou.  But,  if  vexation  and  disap- 
"  pointments  have  assailed  you,  as  I  feared,  and 
"  you  can  honourably  make  your  escape,  with  the 
"  means  of  transmitting  yourself  hither,  and  one 
"  hundred  pounds  sterling  to  spare — don't  hesitate. 
"  In  six  months  after  I  shall  have  welcomed  3'ou, 
"  barring  accidents,  you  shall  discover  that  you 
"  are  become  rich,  for  you  shall  feel  that  you  are 
"  independent  ;  and  I  think  that  will  be  the  most 
"  delightful  sensation  you  ever  experienced  ;  for 
"  you  will  receive  it  multiplied,  as  it  were,  by  the 
"  number  of  your  family,  as  your  troubles  now 
"  are. — It  is  not,  however,  a  sort  of  independence 
"  that  will  excuse  you  from  labour,  or  allord  you 
"  many  luxuries,  that  is,  costly  luxuries.     1  will 
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'  state  to  you  what  I  have  learned,  from  a  good 
'  deal  of  observation  and  inquiry,  and  a  little  ex- 
'  perience,  then  you  will  form  your  own  judg- 
'  ment. — In  the  first  place,  the  voyage. — That 
'  will  cost,  to  Baltimore  or  Philadelphia,  provided 
'  you  take  it,  as  no  doubt  you  would,  in  the  cheap- 
'  est  way,  twelve  guineas  each,  for  a  birth,  tire, 
'  and  water,  for  yourself  and  wife,  and  half  price, 
'  or  less,  for  your  children,  besides  provisions, 
'  which  you  will  furnish. — Then  the  journey. 
'  Over  the  mountains  to  Pittsburgh,  down  the 
'  Ohio  to  Shawnee-Town,  and  from  thence  to  our 
'  Settlement,  fifty  miles  north,  will  amount  to  five 
'  pounds  sterling  per  head. — If  you  arrive  iiere  as 
'  early  as  May,  or  even  June,  another  five  pounds 
'  per  head  will  carry  you  on  to  that  point,  where 
'  you  may  take  leave  of  dependence  on  any  thing 
'  earthly  but  your  own  exertions. — At  this  time  I 
'  suppose  you  to  have  remaining  one  hundred 
'  pounds  (borrowed  probably  from  English  friends, 
'  who  rel}'^  on  your  integrity  ;  and  who  may  have 
'  directed  the  interest  to  be  paid  to  me  on  their 
'  behalf,  and  the  principal  in  due  season.) — We 
'  vill  now,  if  you  please,  turn  it  Into  dollars,  and 
'  consider  how  it  may  be  disposed  of.  A  hundred 
'  pounds  sterling  will  go  a  great  way  in  dollars. 
'  With  eighty  dollars  you  will  '  enter  a  quarter 
'  '  section  of  land  ;'  that  is,  you  will  purchase  at 
'  the  land-oflice  one  hundred  and  sixt}'^  acres,  and 

•  pay  one  fourth  of  the  purchase  money,  and  look- 
'  ing  to   the   land  to  reward  your  pains   with  the 

•  means  of  discharging  the  other  three  fourths  as 
'  they  become  due,  in  two,  three,  and  four  years. 
'  — You  will  build  a  house  with  fifty  dollars  ;  and 
«  you    will  find  it  extremely  comtbrtable  and  con- 

•  venient,  as  it  will  be  really  and  truly  yours. — 

•  Two  horses  will  cost,  with  harness  and  plough, 
'  one  hundred. — Cows,  and  hogs,  and  seed  corn, 
'  and  fencing,  with  other  expenses,  will  require 
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*'  the  remaining  two  hundred  and  ten  dollars. — 
*'  This  beginning,  humble  as  it  appears,  is  afiBuence 
*'  and  splendour,  compared  with  the  original  outfit 
'*  of  settlers  in  general.  Yet  no  man  remains  in 
"  poverty,  who  possesses  even  moderate  industry 
*'  and  economy,  and  especially  of  time. — You  would 
"  of  course  bring  with  you  your  sea-bedding  and 
-'  store  of  blankets,  for  you  will  need  them  on  the 
■'  Ohio  ;  and  you  should  leave  England  with  a  good 
''  stock  of  wearing  apparel.  Your  luggage  must 
'*  be  composed  of  light  articles,  on  account  of  the 
•'  costly  land-carriage  from  the  eastern  port  to 
^'  Pitt^sburgh,  which  will  be  from  seven  to  ten  dol- 
''  lars  per  lOOlbs.  nearly  six  pence  sterling  per 
"  pound. — A  few  simple  medicines  of  good  quality 
*'  are  indispensable,  such  as  calomel,  bark  in  pow- 
'•  der,  castor  oil,  calcined  magnesia,  and  laudanum  ; 
"  they  may  be  of  the  greatest  importance  on  the 
"  voyage  and  journey,  as  well  as  after  your  arri- 
"  val. — Change  of  climate  and  situation  will  pro- 
"  duce  temporary  indisposition,  but  with  prompt 
"  and  judicious  treatment,  which  is  happily  of  the 
*^most  simple  kind,  the  complaints  to  which  new 
'•  comers  are  liable  are  seldom  dangerous  or  diffi- 
"  cult  to  overcome,  provided  due  regard  has  been 
''  had  to  salubrity  in  the  choice  of  their  settlement, 
"  and  to  diet  and  accommodation  after  their  arri- 
*'  val.     With  best  regards, 

"  I  remain,  Sic.'' 

625.  Now,  my  dear  Sir,  your  mode  of  address, 
in  this  letter,  clearly  shows,  that  you  have  in  your 
eye  a  person  above  the  level  of  common  labour- 
ers. The  words  "  Dear  Sir^^  indicate  that  you 
are  speaking  to  a  friend,  or,  at  least,  to  an  intimate 
acquaintance.  Of  course  to  a  person,  who  has  not 
been  brought  up  in  the  habits  of  hard  labour.  And 
such  a  person  it  is,  whom  you  advise  and  press  to 
36 
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come   to  the   Illinois  with  a  hundred  pounds  in  his 
pocket  to  become  a  farmer  ! 

626.  I  will  pass  over  the  expenses  previous  to 
this  unfortunate  man  and  his  family's  arriving  at 
the  Prairies,  though  those  expense's  will  be  double 
the  amount  that  you  state  them  at.  But  he  ar- 
rives with  four  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  in  his  poc- 
ket. Of  these  he  is  to  pay  down  eighty  for  his 
land,  leaving  three  times  that  sum  to  be  paid  after- 
wards. He  has  three  hundred  and  seventy  left. 
And  now  what  is  he  to  do  ?  He  arrives  in  May. 
So  that  this  fomily  has  to  cross  the  sea  in  winter 
ond  the  land  in  spring.  There  they  are,  however  ; 
and  now  what  are  they  to  do  ?  They  are  to  have 
built  for  fifty  dollars  a  house  "EXTREMELY 
COMFORTABLE  AND  CONVENIENT  :"  The 
tery  words  that  you  use  in  describing  the  farm- 
er's house  that  was  to  cost,  with  out-buildings,  one 
thousand  five  hundred  dollars !  However,  you 
tave  described  your  own  Cabin,  whence  we  may 
gather  the  meaning,  which  you  attach  to  the  word 
comfortahle.  "  This  Cabin  is  built  of  round  straight 
*'  logs,  about  a  foot  in  diameter,  lying  upon  each 
*'  other,  and  notched  in  at  the  corners,  forming  a 
"  room  eighteen  feet  long  by  sixteen  ;  the  inter- 
"  vals  between  the  logs  •  chunked,'  that  is,  filled  in 
"  with  slips  of  wood  ;  and  '  mudded,'  that  is,  daub- 
"  ed  with  a  plaster  of  mud;  a  spacious  c/umney, 
*'  built  also  of  logs,  stands  like  a  bastion  at  one 
<'  end  ;  the  roof  is  well  covered  with  four  hundred 
*/  '  clap  boards'  of  cleft  oak,  very  much  hke  the 
"  pales  used  in  England  for  fencing  parks.  A 
"  hole  is  cut  through  the  side,  (called,  very  pro- 
"  perly,  the  '  through,')  for  which  there  is  a  '  shut- 
'<  ter,'  made  also  of  cleft  oak,  and  hung  on  wooden 
''  hinges.  All  this  has  been  executed  by  contract, 
"  and  well  executed  for  tiverity  dollars.  I  have 
'^  since  added  ten  dollars  to  the  cost,  for  the  luxury 
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"  of  a.  Jloor  and  ceiling  of  sawn  boards,  and  it  is 
"■  now  a  comfortahle  habitation." 

627.  In  plain  words,  this  is  a  log-hut,  6uch«i^ 
the  free  negroes  live  in  about  here,  and  a  hole  it 
is,  fit  only  for  dogs,  or  hogs,  or  cattle.  Worse  it 
is  than  the  negro  huts  ;  for  they  have  a  bit  of 
glass;  but  here  is  none.  This  miserable  hole, 
black  with  smoke  as  it  always  must  be,  and  without 
any  window,  costs,  however,  thirty  dollars.  And 
yet  this  English  acquaintance  of  yours  is  to  have 
*'  a  house  extremely  comfortable  and  Gonvenient  for 
^\fifty  dollars.^'  Perhaps  his  tifty  dollars  might 
get  him  a  hut,  or  hole,  a  ievf  feet  larger  and  divi- 
ded into  two  dens.  So  that  here  is  to  be  cookings 
'Ji>ashing,  eating,  and  sleeping  all  in  the  same  "  ex- 
*'  tremely  convenient  and  comfortable"  hole  !  And 
yet,  my  dear  Sir,  you  find  fault  with  the  want  of 
cleanliness  in  the  Americans  !  You  have  not  seea 
*'  the  Americans.^'  You  have  not  seen  the  nice, 
clean,  neat  houses  of  the  farmers  in  this  Island,  in 
New-England,  in  the  Quaker  Counties  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. You  have  seen  nothing  but  the  smoke-dri- 
ed Ultramontanians  ;  and  your  project  seems  to  be 
to  make  the  deluded  English,  who  may  follow  you, 
rivals  in  the  attainment  of  the  tawny  colour.  What 
is  this  family  to  do  in  their  fifty  dollar  den  ?  Sup- 
pose one  or  more  of  them  sick !  How  are  the  res^t 
to  sleep  by  night  or  to  eat  by  day  ? 

628.  However,  here  they  are,  in  this  miserable 
place,  with  the  ship-beddings  and  without  even  a 
bed-stead,  and  with  one  hundred  and  thirty  dollars 
gone  in  land  and  house.  Two  horses  and  harness 
and  plough  are  to  cost  one  hundred  dollars  !  These, 
like  the  hinges  of  the  door,  are  all  to  be  of  wood  I 
suppose  ;  for  as  to  flesh  and  blood  and  bones  in  the 
form  of  two  horses  for  one  hundred  dollars  is  im- 
possible, to  say  nothing  about  the  plough  and  har- 
ness, which  would  cost  twenty  dollars  of  the  mo- 
ney.    Perhaps,  however,  you  may  mean  some  of 
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those  horses,  ploughs  and  sets  of  harness,  which, 
at,the  time  when  you  wrote  this  Letter,  you  had 
ail  ready  waiting  for  the  Spring  to  put  in  your  hun- 
dred acres  of  Corn  that  was  never  put  in  at  all ! 
However,  let  this  pass  too.  Then  there  are  two 
hundred  and  twenty  dollars  left,  and  these  are  to 
provide  cows^  hogs,  seed  corn,  fencing,  and  other 
expenses.  Next  come  two  cows,  (poor  ones,) 
twenty-four  dollars  ;  hogs,  fifteen  dollars  ;  seed 
corn,  five  dollars  ;  fencing,  suppose  twenty  acres 
only,  in  four  plots,  the  stuif  brought  from  the 
woods  nearest  adjoining.  Here  are  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty  rods  of  fencing,  and,  if  it  be  done, 
so  as  to  keep  out  a  pig  and  to  keep  in  a  pig  or  a 
horse  or  a  cow,  for  less  than  half  a  dollar  a  rod,  I 
will  suffer  myself  to  be  made  into  smoked  meat  in 
the  extremely  comfortable  house.  Thus,  then, 
here  are  two  hundred  and  thirteen  out  of  the  two 
hundred  and  twenty  dollars,  and  this  happy  settler 
has  seven  whole  dollars  left  for  all  "  other  expenses, ^^ 
amongst  which  are  the  cost  of  cooking  utensils, 
plates,  knives  and  forks,  tables,  stools  ;  for,  as  to 
table-cloths  and  chairs,  those  are  luxuries  unbecom- 
ing "  simple  republicans."  But,  there  must  be  a 
pot  to  boil  in  ;  or,  is  that  too  much  ?  May  these 
republicans  have  a  washing-tub  ?  Perhaps,  indeed, 
it  will  become  unnecessary  in  a  short  time  ;  for, 
the  hce  will  have  eaten  up  the  linen  ;  and,  be- 
sides, perhaps  real  independence  means  stark-na- 
kedness. But,  at  any  rate,  the  hogs  must  have  a 
trough;  or,  are  they  to  eat  at  the  same  board  with 
the  family  ?  Talking  of  eating  puts  me  in  mind  of 
a  great  article  :  for  what  are  the  family  to  eat  dur- 
ing the  year  and  more  before  their  land  can  pro- 
duce ?  For,  even  if  they  arrive  in  May,  they  can 
have  no  crop  that  year.  Why,  they  must  graze 
with  the  Cows  in  the  Prairies,  or  snuggle  with  the 
hogs  in  the  woods.  An  oven!  Childish  effemina- 
cy !     Oh  !  unleavened  bread  for  vour  life.    Bread, 
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did  I  say  ?  Where  is  the  "  independent"  family 
to  get  bread  ?  Oh !  no  !  Grass  and  Acorns  and 
Roots  ;  and,  God  be  praised,  you  have  plenty  of 
water  in  your  wells,  though,  perhaps,  the  family, 
with  all  their  "  independence, '''^  must  be  compelled 
to  depend  on  your  leave  to  get  it,  and  fetch  it  half 
a  mile  into  the  bargain. 

629.  To  talk  seriously  upon  such  a  subject  is  im- 
possible, without  dealing  in  terms  of  reprobation  of 
any  act  of  yours.  Indeed  such  a  family  will  be 
free ;  but  the  Indians  are  free,  and  so  are  the  Gip- 
sies in  England.  And  I  most  solemnly  declare, 
that  I  would  sooner  live  the  life  of  a  gipsy  in  Eng- 
land, than  be  a  settler,  with  less  than  five  thousand 
pounds,  in  the  Illinois  ;  and  if  I  had  the  five  thousand 
pounds,  ami  was  resolved  to  exchange  England  for 
America,  what,  in  the  name  of  common  sense, 
should  induce  me  to  go  into  a  wild  country,  when 
I  could  buy  a  good  farm  of  two  hundred  acres,  with 
fine  orchard  and  good  house  and  out-buildings,  and 
stock  it  completely  and  make  it  rich  as  a  garden, 
within  twenty  miles  of  a  great  seaport,  affording 
me  a  ready  market  and  a  high  price  for  every  arti- 
cle of  my  produce  ? 

630.  You  have,  by  this  time,  seen  more  than  you 
had  seen,  when  you  wrote  your  "  Letters  from  the 
"  Illinois."  You  would  not,  I  am  convinced,  write, 
such  Letters  now.  But,  lest  you  should  not  do  it, 
it  is  right  that  somebody  should  counteract  their 
delusive  effects  ;  and  this  I  endeavour  to  do  us 
much  for  the  sake  of  this  country  as  for  that  of  my 
own  countrymen.  For  a  good  while  I  remained 
silent,  hoping  that  few  people  would  be  deluded  ; 
but,  when  I  heard  that  an  old  friend  and  brother 
sportsman  ;  a  sensible,  honest,  frank  and  friendly 
man  in  Oxfordshire,  whom  1  will  not  name,  had 
been  seized  with  the  Illinois  madness,  and  when  I 
recollected,  that  he  was  one  of  those,  who  can^e  to 
visit   me    in  prison,   I   could    no   longef  hold  my 

36* 
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tongue  ;  for,  if  a  man  like  him  ;  a  man  of  his  sound 
understanding,  could  be  carried  away  by  your  re- 
presentations, to  what  an  extent  must  the  rage 
have  gone ! 

631.  Mr.  Hulme  visited  you  with  the  most 
friendly  feelings.  He  agrees  with  you  perfectly  as 
to  notions  about  forms  of  government.  He  wished 
to  give  a  good  account  of  your  proceedings.  His 
account  is  favourable  ;  but,  his  facts,  which  I  am 
sure  are  true,  let  out  what  i  could  not  have  known 
for  certainty  from  any  other  quarter.  However, 
I  do  not  care  a  farthing  for  the  degrees  of  goodness, 
or  of  badness,  I  say  all  new  countries  are  all  bad- 
ness for  English  farmers.  I  say,  that  their  place  is 
near  the  great  cities  on  the  coast ;  and  that  every 
step  they  go  beyond  forty  miles  from  those  cities  is 
a  step  too  far.  They  want  freedom  :  they  have  it 
here.  They  want  good  land,  good  roads,  good 
markets  :  they  have  them  all  here.  What  should 
they  run  rambling  about  a  nation-making  for  ? 
What  have  they  to  do  about  extending  Dominion 
and  "  taming  the  Wilderness  ?"  If  they  speculate 
upon  becoming  founders  of  republics,  they  will, 
indeed,  do  well  to  get  out  of  the  reach  of  rivals. 
If  they  have  a  thirst  for  power,  they  will  naturally 
seek  to  be  amongst  the  least  informed  part  of  man- 
kind. But,  if  they  only  want  to  keep  their  pro- 
perty and  live  well,  they  will  take  up  their  abode 
on  this  side  of  the  mountains  at  least. 

632.  The  grand  ideas  about  the  extension  of  the 
empire  of  the  United  States  are  of  very  questiona- 
ble soundness  ;  and  they  become  the  more  ques- 
tionable from  being  echoed  by  the  Edinhnrgh  Re- 
viewers, a  set  of  the  weakest  politicians  that  ever 
touched  pen  and  paper.  Upon  any  great  question, 
they  never  have  been  right,  even  by  accident^ 
which  is  very  hard  !  The  rapid  extension  of  set- 
tlements to  the  west  of  the  mountains  is,  in  my 
opinion,  by  no  means  favourable  to  the  duration  of 
the  present  happy  Union.     The  conquest  of  Cana- 
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da  would  have  been  as  dangerous  ;  but  not  more 
dangerous.  A  nation  is  never  so  strong  and  so 
safe  as  when  its  extreme  points  feel  for  each  other 
as  acutely  as  each  feels  for  itself ;  and  this  never 
can  be  when  all  are  not  equally  exposed  to  every 
danger  ;  and  especially  when  all  the  parts  have 
not  the  same  interests.  In  case  of  a  war  with  En- 
gland, what  would  become  of  your  market  down 
the  Mississippi  ?  That  is  your  sole  market.  That 
way  your  produce  must  go  ;  or  you  must  dress 
yourself  in  skins  and  tear  your  food  to  bits  with 
your  hands.  Yet  that  way  your  produce  could 
not  go,  unless  this  nation  were  to  keep  up  a  Navy 
equal  to  that  of  England.  To  defend  the  country 
against  invaders  1  know  the  people  always  will  ; 
but,  1  am  not  sure  that  they  would  like  internal 
taxes  suthcient  to  rear  and  support  a  navy  sufficient 
to  clear  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  of  English  squadrons. 
In  short,  it  is  my  decided  opinion,  that  the  sooner 
the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  the  Wabash,  and  the  Missis- 
sippi are  pretty  thickly  settled,  the  sooner  the 
Union  will  be  placed  in  jeopardy.  If  a  war  were 
to  break  out  with  England,  even  in  a  few  years, 
the  lands  of  which  the  Mississippi  is  the  out-let, 
would  lose  a  great  part  of  their  value.  Who  does 
not  see  in  this  fact  a  great  cause  of  disunion  ?  On 
this  side  the  mountains,  there  are  twelve  hundred 
miltes  of  coast  to  blockade  ;  but  you,  gentlemen 
Prairie  owners,  are  like  a  rat  that  has  but  one  hole 
to  go  out  and  to  come  in  at.  You  express  your  deep- 
rooted  attachment  to  your  adopted  country,  and  I 
am  sure  you  are  sincere,  but,  still  I  may  be  allow- 
ed to  doubt,  whether  you  would  cheerfully  wear 
bear-skins  and  gnaw  your  meat  off  the  bones  for 
the  sake  of  any  commercial  right  that  the  nation 
might  go  to  war  about.  I  know,  that  you  would 
not  starve  ;  for  coffee  and  tea  are  not  necessary  to 
man's  existence  ;  but,  you  would  like  to  sell  your 
flour  and  pork,  and  would  be  >erj  apt  to  discover 
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reasons  against  a  war  that  would  prevent  you  from 
selling  them.  You  appear  to  think  it  very  wicked 
in  the  Atlantic  People  to  feel  little  eagerness  in 
promoting  the  increase  of  population  to  the  West- 
ward ;  but,  you  see,  that,  in  this  want  of  such  eager- 
ness, they  may  be  actuated  by  real  love  for  their 
country.  For  my  part,  I  think  it  would  have  been 
good  policy  in  the  Congress  not  to  dispose  of  the 
Western  lands  at  all ;  and  I  am  sure  it  would  have 
been  an  act  of  real  charity. 

633.  Having  now  performed  what  I  deemed  my 
duty  towards  my  countrymen,  and  towards  this 
country  too,  I  will  conclude  my  letter  with  a  few 
observations,  relative  to  jnills,  which  may  be  of  use 
to  you ;  for,  I  know,  that  you  will  go  on  ;  and  in- 
deed, I  most  seriously  wish  you  all  the  success 
that  you  can  wish  yourself,  without  doing  harm  to 
others. 

634.  You  have  no  mill  streams  near  you  ;  and 
you  are  about  to  erect  a  xmnd-milL  Man  is  natu- 
rally prone  to  call  to  his  aid  whatever  will  save  his 
bones  in  labour.  The  renter,  the  wind,  the  Jlre  : 
any  thing  that  will  help  him.  Cattle  of  some  sort 
or  other  were,  for  a  long  while,  his  great  resource. 
But,  of  late,  water-powers,  wind-powers,  fire- 
powers.  And,  indeed,  wondrous  things  have  been 
performed  by  machines  of  this  kind.  The  water 
and  the  wind  do  not  eat,  and  require  no  grooming. 
But,  it  sometimes  happens,  that,  when  all  things  are 
considered,  we  resort  to  these  grand  powers  with- 
out any  necessity  for  it  ;  and  that  we  forget  how 
easily  we  could  do  the  thing,  we  want  done,  with 
our  own  hands.  The  story,  in  Peregrine  Pickle, 
about  the  Mechanic,  who  had  invented  a  water 
machine  to  cut  off  the  head  of  a  cabbage,  hardly  sur- 
passed the  reality  of  the  Machine,  l)rought  out  in 
England,  some  years  ago,  for  reaping  rvheat ;  nor  is 
it  much  less  ridiculous  to  see  people  going  many 
miles  with  a  grist  to  a  mill,  which  grist  they  migti 
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so  easily  grind  at  home.  The  hand-mill,  used  in 
England,  would  be  invaluable  with  you,  for  a  while, 
at  least. 

635.  But,  it  is  of  a  mill  of  more  general  utihty, 
that  1  am  now  about  to  speak  to  you  ;  and,  I  seri- 
ously recommend  it  to  your  consideration,  as  well 
as  to  other  persons  similarly  situated. 

636.  At  Botley  I  lived  surrounded  by  water- 
mills  and  wind-mills.  There  were  eight  or  ten 
within  ten  miles  of  me,  and  one  at  two  hundred 
yards  from  my  house.  Still  I  thought,  that  it  was  a 
brutal  sort  of  thing  to  be  obliged  to  send  twice  to  a 
mill,  with  all  the  uncertainties  of  the  business,  in 
order  to  have  a  sack  of  wheat  or  of  barley  ground. 
I  sent  for  a  mill-wright,  and,  after  making  all  the 
calculations,  I  resolved  to  have  a  mill  in  my  farm 
yard,  to  grind  for  myself  and  to  sell  my  wheat  in 
the  shape  of  flour.  I  had  the  mill  erected  in  a 
pretty  little  barn,  well  floored  with  oak  and  stand- 
ing upon  stones  with  caps  ;  so  that  no  rats  or  mice 
eould  annoy  me.  The  mill  was  to  be  moved  by 
horses,  for  which,  to  shelter  them  from  the  wet, 
I  had  a  shed  with  a  circular  roof  erected  on  the  out- 
side of  the  barn.  Under  this  roof,  as  well  as  I 
recollect,  there  was  a  large  wheel,  which  the  hor- 
ses turned,  and  a  bar,  going  from  that  wheel  passed 
through  into  the  barn,  and  there  it  put  the  whole 
machinery  in  motion. 

637.  I  have  no  skill  in  Mechanics.  I  do  not, 
and  did  not,  know  one  thing  from  another  by  its 
name.  All  I  looked  to  was  the  eff'ect ;  and  this 
was  complete.  I  had  excellent  flour.  All  my 
meal  was  ground  at  home.  I  was  never  bothered 
with  sending  to  the  mill.  My  ears  were  never 
after  dinned  with  complaints  about  had  flour 
and  heavy  bread.  It  was  the  prettiest,  most 
convenient,  and  most  valuable  thing  I  had  up- 
on my  farm.  It  was,  I  think,  put  up  in  1816,  and 
this  was  one  of  the  pleasures,  fronr  which  the  Bo*- 
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rough-villains  (God  confound  them !)  drove  me  in 
1817.  I  think  it  cost  about  a  kv.ndred  pounds.  I 
fori^et,  whether  I  had  sold  anj  flour  from  it  to  the. 
Bakers.  But,  independent  of  that,  it  was  very 
valuable.  I  think  we  ground  and  dressed  about 
forty  bushels  of  wheat  in  a  day  ;  and  we  used  to 
work  at  it  on  wet  days  and  when  we  could  not  work 
in  the  fields.  We  never  were  stopped  by  ivant  of 
wind  or  water.  The  horses  were  always  ready  ; 
and,  I  know,  that  our  grinding  whs  done  at  one  half 
the  expense  at  which  it  was  done  by  the  millers. 

638.  The  farmers  and  millers  used  to  say,  that 
J  saved  nothing  by  my  mill.  Indeed,  gain  was  not 
my  object,  except  in  convenience.  I  hated  the 
sudden  calls  for  going  to  the  mill.  Thej^  produced 
irregularity ;  and,  besides,  the  millers  were  not 
more  honest  than  other  people.  Their  mills  con- 
tained all  sorts  of  grain  ;  and,  in  their  confusion, 
we  sometimes  got  bad  flour  from  good  wheat ;  an 
accident  that  never  happened  to  us  after  we  got 
our  own  mill.  But,  as  to  the  grain,  I  have  just 
received  a  letter  from  my  son,  informing  me,  that 
a  gentleman,  a  farmer  born  and  bred,  who  rents 
my  farm  in  my  absence,  sells  no  wheat ;  that  he 
grinds  all ;  that  he  sells  fiour  all  round  the  country  j 
and  that  his  flour  is  preferred  before  that  of  the 
Millers.  I  was  quite  delighted  to  hear  this  news 
of  my  little  mill.  It  awakened  many  recollections  j 
and  1  immediately  thought  of  communijtating  thi? 
facts  to  the  public,  and  particularly  to  you. 

639.  You  will  observe,  that  my  farm  is  situated 
in  the  midst  of  mills.  So  that,  you  may  be  sure, 
that  the  thing  answers,  or  it  would  not  be  carried 
on.  If  it  were  not  attended  with  gain,  it  would 
not  be  put  in  motion.  1  was  convinced,  that  any 
man  might  grind  cheaper  with  a  horse-mill  than 
with  a  water  or  wind-mill,  and  now  the  fact  is 
proved.  For,  observe,  the  mill  costs  nothing  for 
site  ;•  it  occupies  a  very  small  space  :  it  is  ind^ 
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pendent  of  all  the  accidents  of  wind  and  water  ;  no 
floods  or  gnles  can  affect  it. 

640.  Now,  ti'T:,  if  su'.li  .1  mill  bo  nrefcrahle  to 
wind  or  water  njills  in  a  place  vv bi  re  hcu\  nboinid, 
how  useful  musi  it  be  in  a  situ;ttioa  like  youis  ? 
Such  a  mill  would  amply  supply  about  three  hun- 
dred f^^milies,  if  kept  const  inlly  at  work.  And, 
then,  it  is  so  much  more  convenient  than  a  wind- 
mill. A  wind-mill  is  necessarily  a  most  unhandy 
thing.  The  grain  has  to  be  hauled  up  and  the  dour 
let  down.  The  building  is  a  place  of  no  capccity  ; 
and,  there  is  great  danger  attending  the  manage- 
ment of  it.  My  project  is  merely  a  neat,  close 
barn,  standing  upon  stones  that  mice  and  rats  can- 
not creep  up.  The  wagon  comes  to  the  door,  the 
sacks  are  handed  in  and  out ;  and  every  thing  is  so 
easily  performed  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  behold  it. 

641.  About  the  construction  of  the  mill  I  know 
othing,     I   know   only    the   eff^ect,   and  that  it  is 

worked  by  horses,  in  the  manner  that  I  have  de- 
scribed. I  had  no  miller.  My  Bailiff,  whom  I  had 
made  a  Bailiff  out  of  a  Carpenter,  I  turned  into  a 
Miller  ;  or,  rather,  I  made  him  look  after  the 
thing.  Any  of  the  men,  however,  could  do  the 
millering  very  well.  Any  of  thena,  could  make 
beUer  Jlour  than  the  water  and  wind  millers  used 
to  make  for  us.  So  that  there  is  no  mystery  in  the 
matter. 

642.  This  country  abounds  in  excellent  mill- 
wrights. The  best,  1  dare  say,  in  the  world  ;  and, 
if  I  were  settled  here  as  a  farmer  in  a  large  way, 
I  would  soon  have  a  little  mill,  and  send  away  m}-" 
produce  in  tlour  instead  of  wheat.  If  a  farmer  has 
lo  send  frequently  to  the  mill,  and  that  he  must  do, 
if  he  have  a  great  quantity  of  stock  and  a  large 
family,  the  very  expense  of  sending  will  pay  for  a 
mill  in  two  or  three  years. 

64.3.  I  shall  be  glad  if  this  piece  of  information 
should  be  of  use  to  any  body,  and,  particularly  if  it 
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should  be  of  any  use  in  the  Prairies  ;  for,  God 
knows,  you  will  have  plagues  enough  without 
sending  to  mill,  which  is,  of  itself,  no  small  plague 
even  in  a  Christian  country.  About  the  same 
strength  that  turns  a  threshing  machine,  turned  my 
mill.  I  can  give  no  information  about  the  construc- 
tion. I  know  there  was  a  hopper  and  stones,  and 
that  the  thing  made  a  chinking  noise  like  the  water- 
mills.  I  know  that  the  whole  affair  occupied  but  a 
small  space.  My  barn  was  about  forty  feet  long 
and  eighteen  feet  wide,  and  the  mill  stood  at  one 
end  of  it.  The  man  who  made  it  for  me,  and  with 
whom  I  made  a  bargain  in  writing,  wanted  me  to 
agree  to  a  specification  of  the  thing ;  but,  I  declined 
having  any  thing  to  do  with  cogs  and  wheels,  and 
persisted  in  stipulating  for  effects.  And  these  were, 
that,  with  a  certain  force  of  horses,  it  was  to  make 
so  much  fine  flour  in  so  long  a  time  ;  and  this  bar- 
gain he  very  faithfully  fultilled.  The  price  was., 
I  think,  seventy  pounds,  and  the  putting  up  and  all 
together  made  the  amount  about  a  hundred  pounds. 
There  were  no  heavy  timbers  in  any  part  of  the 
thing.  There  was  not  a  bit  of  wood  in  any  part  of  the 
construction,  so  big  as  my  thigh.  The  whole  thing 
might  have  been  carried  away,  all  at  once,  very 
conveniently  in  one  of  my  wagons. 

644.  There  is  another  thing,  which  I  beg  leave 
to  recommend  to  your  attention  ;  and  that  is,  the 
use  of  the  Broom-Corn  stalks  as  thatch.  The  cover- 
ing of  barns  and  all  other  out-houses  with  shingles 
makes  them  fiery  hot  in  summer,  so  that  it  is  dan- 
gerous to  be  at  work  in  making  mows  near  them  in 
\ery  hot  weather.  The  heat  they  cause  in  the  up- 
per parts  of  the  houses,  though  there  be  a  ceiUng 
under  them,  is  intolerable.  In  the  very  hot  wea- 
ther I  always  bring  my  bed  down  to  the  ground 
floor.  Thatch  is  cool.  Cool  in  summer  and  warm 
in  winter.  Its  inconveniences  are  danger  from 
fire  nndxivant  of  durability.     The  former  is  no  great 
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deal  greater  than  that  of  shingles.  The  latter  may 
be  wholly  removed  by  the  use  o{ Broom-Corn  stalks. 
In  England  a  good  thatch  of  wheat-straw  will  last 
twelve  or  fifteen  years.  If  this  straw  be  reeded^  as 
they  do  it  in  the  Counties  of  Dorset  and  Devon,  it 
will  last  thirty  years  ;  and  it  is  very  beautiful. 
The  little  town  of  Charmouth,  which  is  all  thatched, 
is  one  of  the  prettiest  places  I  ever  saw.  What 
beautiful  thatching  might  be  made  in  this  country, 
where  the  straw  is  so  sound  and  so  clean  !  A  Dor- 
setshire thatcher  might,  upon  this  very  Island, 
make  himself  a  decent  fortune  in  a  few  years. 
They  do  cover  barns  with  straw  here  sometimes  ; 
but,  how  one  of  our  thatchers  would  laugh  at  the 
work!  Let  me  digress  here,  for  a  moment,  to  ask 
you  if  you  have  got  a  sono-spayer  ?  We  have  no 
such  man  here.  What  a  loss  arises  from  this  ! 
What  a  plague  it  is.  We  cannot  keep  a  whole  far- 
row of  pigs,  unless  we  breed  from  all  the  sows  ! 
They  go  away  :  they  plague  us  to  death.  Many  a 
man  in  England,  now  as  poor  as  an  owlet,  would 
(if  he  kept  from  the  infernal  drink)  become  rich 
here  in  a  short  time.  These  sow-gelders,  as  they 
call  them,  swarm  in  England.  Any  clown  of  a  fel- 
low follows  this  calling,  which  is  hardly  two  de- 
grees above  rat-catching  and  mole-catching  :  and 
yei  there  is-  no  such  person  here,  where  swine  are 
so  numerous,  and  where  so  many  millions  are 
fatted  for  expoytation !  It  is  very  strange. 

645.  To  return  to  the  thatching  :  Straw  is  not 
so  durable  as  one  could  wish  ;  besides,  in  very  high 
winds,  it  is  liable,  if  not  reeded^  to  be  ruffled  a 
good  deal  ;  and  the  reeding,  which  is  almost  like 
counting  the  straws  one  by  one,  is  expensive.  la 
England  we  sometimes  thatch  with  reed&,  which,  in 
Hampshire,  are  called  spear.  This  is  an  aquatic 
plant.  It  grows  in  the  water,  and  will  grow  no 
where  else.  When  stout  it  is  of  the  thickness  of 
a  small  cane  at  the  bottom,  and  is  about  four  or  five 
37 
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feet  long.  I  have  seen  a  thatch  of  it,  which,  with 
a  little  patching,  had  lasted  upwards  of  Jifty  years. 
In  gentlemen's  gardens,  there  are  sometimes  hedges, 
or  screens,  made  of  these  reeds.  They  last,  if 
\Tell  put  up,  half  a  century,  and  are  singularly 
neat,  while  they  parry  the  wind  much  better  than 
paling  or  walls,  because  there  is  no  eddy  proceed- 
ing from  their  repulsion.  They  are  generally  put 
round  those  parts  of  the  garden  where  the  hot- 
beds are. 

646.  Now,  the  Broom-Corn  far  surpasses  the 
reeds  in  all  respects.  I  intend,  in  my  Book  on 
Gardenings  to  give  a  full  account  of  the  applicabili- 
ty of  this  plant  to  garden-uses  both  here  and  in  En- 
gland ;  for,  as  to  the  reeds^  they  can  seldom  be  had, 
and  a  screen  of  them  comes,  in  most  parts  of  En- 
gland, to  more  money  than  a  paling  of  oak.  But, 
the  Broom-Corn  !  What  a  useful  thing !  What 
quantities  upon  an  acre  of  land  !  Ten  feet  high^  and 
more  durable  than  reeds!  The  seed  stems,  with  a  bit 
of  the  stem  of  the  plant,  make  the  brooms.  These, 
I  hear,  are  now  sent  to  England.  I  have  often 
talked  of  it  in  England  as  a  good  traffick.  We  here 
sweep  stables  and  streets  with  what  the  English 
sweep  their  carpets  with  !  You  can  buy  as  good  a 
broom  at  New-York  for  eight  pence  sterling  as  you 
can  buy  in  London  for  Jive  shillings  sterling,  and  the 
freight  cannot  exceed  two  pence  or  three  pence,  if 
sent  without  handles.  I  bought  a  clothes-brush, 
an  English  clothes-brush,  the  other  day  for  three 
shillings  sterling.  It  was  made  of  a  farthing's 
worth  of  alder-wood  and  half  a  farthing'' s  worth  of 
Broom-Corn.  An  excellent  brush.  Better  than 
bristles.  I  have  Broom-Corn  seed-stems  enough 
to  make  fifty  thousand  such  brushes.  I  really  think 
I  shall  send  it  to  England.  It  is  now  lying  about 
my  barn,  and  the  chickens  are  living  upon  the  seeds. 
This  plant  demands  greater  heat  even  than  the  In- 
dian Corn.     It  would  hardly  ripen  its  seed  in  En- 
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gland.  Indeed  it  would  not.  But,  if  well  managed, 
it  would  produce  a  prodigious  crop  of  materitds  for 
reed-hedges  and  thatch.  It  is  of  a  substance  (I 
mean  the  main  stalk)  between  that  of  a  cane  and 
that  of  a  reed.  It  has  joints  precisely  like  those  of 
the  canes,  which  you  may  have  seen  the  Borough- 
mongers'  sons  QuA  footmen  strut  about  with,  called 
bamboos.  The  seed-stalks^  which  make  the  brooms 
and  brushes,  might  not  get  so  mature  in  England  as 
to  be  so  good  as  they  are  here  for  those  uses  ;  but, 
I  have  no  doubt,  that,  in  any  of  the  warm  lands  in 
Surrey  or  Kent  or  Hampshire,  a  man  might  raise 
upon  an  acre  a  crop  worth  several  Imndred  pounds. 
The  very  stout  stalks,  if  properly  harvested  and  ap- 
plied, would  last  nearly  as  long  as  the  best  hurdle 
rods.  What  beautiful  screens  they  would  make 
in  gardens  and  pleasure  grounds.  Ten  feet  long, 
and  straight  as  a  gun  stick !  I  shall  send  some 
of  the  seed  to  England  this  year,  and  cause  a  tria-l 
to  be  made  ;  and  I  will,  in  my  Gardening  Book, 
give  full  instructions  for  the  cultivation.  Of  this 
book,  which  will  be  published  soon,  I  would,  if 
you  lived  in  this  world,  send  you  a  copy.  These 
are  the  best  uses  of  maritime  intercourse  :  the  ex- 
change of  plants,  animals,  and  improvements  of  all 
sorts.  I  am  doing  my  best  to  repay  this  country 
for  the  protection  which  it  has  given  me  against 
our  indeninijied  tyrants.  "  Cobbett's  Pigs  and  Sv^e- 
*'  dish  Turnips"  will  be  talked  of  long  after  the 
bones  of  Ellenborough,  Gibbs,  Sidmouth,  Castle- 
reagh  and  Jenkinson  will  be  rotten,  and  their  names 
forgotten,  or,  only  remembered  when  my  "  trash" 
shall  be  read. 

647.  This  is  a  rambling  sort  of  a  Letter.  I  no^v 
come  back  to  the  Broom-Corn  for  thatch.  Sow  it. 
in  rows  ab«ut  five  feet  asunder.  Or,  rather,  on 
ridges,  a  foot  wide  at  the  top,  with  an  interval  of 
five  feet ;  let  the  plants  stand  all  over  this  foot 
wide,  at  about  three  inches  apart,  or  less.     Keep 
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the  plants  clear  of  weeds  by  a  couple  of  weedings, 
and  plough  well  between  the  ridges  three  or  four 
times  during  the  summer.  This  will  make  the 
plants  grow  (all,  while  their  closeness  to  each 
other  will  make  them  small  in  thickness  of  stem,  or 
stalk.  It  will  bring  them  to  about  the  thickness  of 
fine  large  reeds  in  England  and  to  about  twice  the 
length  ;  and,  I  will  engage,  that  a  large  barn  may 
be  covered,  by  a  good  thatcher,  with  these  stalks, 
in  two  days,  and  that  the  covering  shall  last  fifty 
years.  Only  think  of  the  price  of  shingles  and 
nails!  Only  think  of  the  cost  of  tiles  in  England  ! 
Only  think  of  the  expense  of  drawing,  or  of  reed- 
ing, straw  in  England  !  Only  think  of  going  into 
the  water  to  collect  reeds  in  England,  even  where 
they  are  to  be  had  at  all,  which  is  in  a  very  few 
places  !  The  very  first  thing  that  I  would  do,  if  I 
^vere  to  settle  in  a  place  where  I  had  buildings  to 
erect,  would  be  to  sow  some  broom-corn.  That  is  to 
say,  sow  some  roofs.  What  a  fine  thing  this  would 
"he  upon  the  farms  in  England  !  What  a  convenient 
thing  for  the  cottagers  !  Thatch  for  their  pretty 
little  houses,  for  their  sties,  for  their  fuel-liouse, 
their  cow-shed  ;  and  brooms  into  the  bargain  ;  for, 
though  the  seed  would  not  ripen,  and  though  the 
broom-part  would  not  be  of  the  best  quality,  it 
would  be  a  thousand  times  better  than  heath.  The 
seed  might  be  sent  from  this  country,  and,  though 
the  Borough-villains  would  tax  it,  as  their  rapa- 
cious system  does  EVEN  THE  SEEDS  OF 
TREES  ;  yet  a  small  quantity  of  seed  would  suf- 
fice. 

648.  As  an  ornamental  plant  nothing  equals  this. 
The  Indian  corn  is  far  inferior  to  it  in  this  respect. 
Planted  by  the  sides  of  walks  in  gardens,  what 
beautiful  avenues  it  would  r«ake  for  the  summer  ! 
I  have  seen  the  plants  eighteen  feet  and  a  half  high. 
I  always  wanted  to  get  some  seed  in  England  ;  but 
I  never  could.     My  friends  thought  it  too  childish 
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and  whimsical  a  thing  to  attend  to.  If  the  plant 
should  so  far  come  to  perfection  in  England  as  to 
yield  broom-materials,  it  will  be  a  great  thing ; 
and,  if  it  fall  short  of  that,  it  will  certainly  surpass 
7'eeds  for  thatching  and  screening  purposes,  for 
sheep-yards,  and  for  various  other  uses.  How- 
ever, I  have  no  doubt  of  its  producing  6rooms;  for, 
like  the  Indian  Corn,  though  only  certain  sorts  of 
it  will  ripen  its  seed  even  in  Hampshire,  will  al- 
ways come  into  bloom,  and,  in  the  Broom-Corn,  it 
is  the  little  stalks,  or  branches,  out  of  which  the 
flower  comes,  that  makes  the  broom.  If  the  plant 
succeed  thus  far  in  England,  jou  may  be  sure,  that 
the  Borough-villains  will  tax  the  brooms,  until 
their  system  be  blown  to  atoms  ;  and,  I  should  not 
wonder  if  they  were  to  make  the  brooms,  like 
hops,  an  article  of  excise,  and  send  their  spies  into 
people's  fields  and  gardens  to  see  that  the  revenue 
was  not  "  defrauded.'^  Precious  villains  !  They 
stand  between  the  people  and  all  the  gifts  of  na- 
ture !     But  this  cannot  last. 

649.  I  am  happy  to  tell  you  that  EUenhorough 
and  Gibhs  have  retired!  Ill  health  is  ih&  pretence. 
I  never  yet  knew  ill-health  induce  such  fellows  to 
loosen  their  grasp  of  the  pubhc  purse.  But,  be  it 
so  :  then  I  feel  pleasure  on  that  account.  To  all 
the  other  pangs  of  body  and  mind  let  tliem  add  that 
of  knowing,  that  William  Cobbett,  whom  they 
thought  they  had  put  down  for  ever,  if  not  killed, 
lives  to  rejoice  at  their  pains  and  their  death,  to 
trample  on  their  graves,  and  to  hand  down  their 
names  for  the  just  judgment  of  posterity.  What! 
Are  these  feehngs  wrong  ?  Are  they  sinful  ? 
What  defence  have  we,  then,  against  tyranny  i  If 
the  oppressor  be  not  to  experience  the  resentment 
of  the  oppressed,  let  us,  at  once,  acknowledge  the 
divine  right  of  tyranny  ;  for  what  has  tyranny  else 
to  fear  ?  Who  has  it  to  fear  but  those  whom  it  has 
injured  ?  It  is  tne  aggregate  of  individual  injury 
37* 
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that  makes  up  national  injury  :  it  is  the  aggregate 
of  individual  resentment  that  makes  up  national  re- 
sentment. National  resentment  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  the  producing  of  redress  for  oppression  ; 
and,  therefore,  to  say  that  individual  resentment  is 
wrong,  is  to  say,  that  there  ought  to  be  no  redress 
for  oppression  :  it  is,  in  short,  to  pass  a  sentence 
of  never-ending  slavery  on  all  mankind.  Some  Lo- 
cal Militia  men  ;  young  fellows  who  had  been  com- 
pelled to  become  soldiers,  and  who  had  no  know- 
ledge of  military  discipline  ;  who  had,  by  the  Act 
of  Parliament,  been  promised  a  gvinea  each  before 
they  marched  ;  who  had  refused  to  march  because 
the  guinea  had  not  been  wholly  paid  them:  Some  of 
these  young  men,  these  mere  boys,  had,  for  this 
mutiny,  as  it  was  called,  been  ^flogged  at  Ely  in 
Cambridgeshire,  under  a  guard  o{  German  bayonets 
and  sabres.  At  this  I  expressed  my  indignation  in 
the  strongest  terms;  and,  for  doing  this,  I  was  put 
for  two  years  into  a  jail  along  with  men  convicted  of 
unnatural  crimes,  robbery  and  under  charge  of  mur- 
der, and  where  Astlet  was,  who  was  under  sen- 
tence of  death.  To  this  was  added  a  fine  of  a 
thousand  pounds  sterling  ;  and,  when  the  two  years 
should  expire,  bonds  for  the  peace  and  good  beha- 
viour for  seven  years !  The  seven  years  are  not 
yet  expired.  I  will  endeavour  to  be  of  '^  good  be- 
haviour''^ for  the  short  space  that  is  to  come  ;  and, 
I  am  sure,  I  have  behaved  well  for  the  past ;  for 
never  were  seven  years  of  such  efficient  exertion 
seen  in  the  life  of  any  individual. 

650.  The  tyrants  are  hard-pushed  now.  The 
Bank  Notes  are  their  only  ground  to  stand  on  ;  and 
that  ground  "will  be  removed  from  under  them  in  a 
little  time.  Strange  changes  since  you  left  En- 
gland, short  as  the  time  has  been  !  I  am  fully  of 
opinion,  that  my  four  years,  which  I  gave  the  sys- 
tem at  my  coming  away,  will  see  the  end  of  it. 
There  can  be  no  more  war  parried  on  by  them.     I 
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see  they  have  had  Baring  of  Loan-notoriety  at  the 
Holy  Alhance  Congress.  He  has  been  stipulating 
for  a  supply  of  paper-money.  They  should  have 
got  my  consent  to  let  the  paper  money  remain  ; 
for,  /  call  destroy  it  whenever  I  please.  All  sorts 
of  projects  are  on  foot.  "  Inimitable  JVotes ;  pay- 
ing in  specie  by  wei^^ht  of  metal.  Oh  !  The  won- 
derous  fools  !  A  sudden  blow-up  ;  or  a  blow-up 
somewhat  slow  by  ruin  and  starvation  ;  one  of  these 
must  come ;  unless  they  speedily  reduce  the  interest 
of  the  Debt ;  and  even  that  will  not  save  the  seat- 
dealers. 

651.  In  the  meanwhile  let  us  enjoy  ourselves     / 
here   amongst  this   kind    and   hospitable    people  ; 
but,  let  us  never  forget,  that  England  is  our  coun- 
try, and  that  her  freedom  and  renown  ought  to  be 
as  dear  to  us  as  the  blood  in  our  veins. 

God  bless  you,  and  give  you  health  and  happi- 
ness. 

Wm.  COBBETT. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

FEARON'S  FALSEHOODS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Naiiontil  Advocate. 

Hyde-Park,  Jan.  9th,  7819. 
652.  Sir — Before  I  saw  your  paper  of  ike  dey 
before  yesterday,  giving  some  extracts  from  a  book 
published  in  England,  by  one  Fearon,  I  tad  writ- 
ten part  of  the  following  article,  and  had  prepared 
to  send  it  home  as  part  of  a  Register,  of  which  I 
send  one  every  week.  Your  paper  enabled  me  to 
make  an  addition  to  the  article  ;  and,  in  the  few 
words  below.  I  have  this  day  senf  the  whole  off  to 
be  published  in  London.  If  you  think  it  worth  in- 
serting, I  beg  you  to  have  the goodness  to  give  it  a 
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place  ;  and  I  beg  the  same  favour  at  the  hands  of 
all  those  editors  who  may  have  published  Fearon's 
account  of  what  he  calls  his  visit  to  me. 

I  am,  sir,  your  most  obedient  and  most  humble 
servant, 

Wm.  COBBETT. 

653.  There  is,  I  am  told,  one  Fearon,  who  has 
gone  home  and  written  and  published  a  book,  abu- 
sing this  country  and  its  people  in  the  grossest  manner. 
I  only  hear  of  it  by  letter.  I  hear,  also,  that  he 
speaks  of  me  as  if  he  knew  me.  I  will  tell  you  how 
far  he  knew  me  :  I  live  at  a  country  house  twenty 
miles  from  New- York.  One  morning,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1817,  a  young  man  came  into  the  hall,  and 
introduced  himself  to  me  under  the  name  of  Fea- 
ron. The  following  I  find  about  him  in  my  jour- 
aal : — "  A  Mr.  Fearon  came  this  morning  and  had 

*  breakfast  with  us.  Told  us  an  odd  story  about 
''having  slept  in  a  black  woman's  hut  last  night  for 
''  sixpence — though  excellent  taverns  at  every  two 

•  miles  along  the  road.  Told  us  a  still  odder  story 
*'  about  his  being  an  envoy  from  a  host  of  families 
**in  London,  to  look  out  for  a  place  of  settlement 
*'  in  America — but  he  took  special  care  not  to  name 
"  any  one  of  those  famiUes,  though  we  asked  him 
*'  to  do  it.  We  took  him,  at  first,  for  a  sort  of  spy. 
"  William  thinks  he  is  a  shopkeeper's   clerk  ;  I 

'  think  he  has  been  a  tailor.  1  observed  that  he 
*'  can-ied  his  elbow  close  to  his  sides,  and  his  arms, 
"belov  the  elbow,  in  a  horizontal  position.  It 
*'  came  out  that  he  had  been  with  Buchanan,  Cas- 
*'  tkreagh's  consul  at  New-York  ;  but  it  is  too 
*'  ridiculots — such  a  thing  as  this  cannot  be  a  spy 
"  — he  can  jet  access  no  where  but  to  taverns  and 
"  boarding  houses." 

654.  This  note  now  stands  in  my  journal  or  diary 
of  22d  August,  1817.  I  remember  that  he  •i<-ked 
me  some  very  silij  questions  about  the  prices  of 
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land,  cattle,  and  other  things,  which  I  answered 
very  shortly.  He  asked  my  advice  about  the  fami- 
lies emigrating,  and  the  very  words  I  uttered  in 
answer,  were  these  ;  "Every  thing  I  can  say,  in 
"  such  a  case,  is  to  discourage  the  enterprise.  If 
''  Englishmen  come  here,  let  them  come  individu- 
"  ally,  and  sit  down  amongst  the  natives  :  no  other 
''  plan  is  rational." 

655.  What  I  have  heard  of  this  man  since,  h, 
that  he  spent  his  time,  or  great  part  of  it,  in  New- 
York,  amongst  the  idle  and  dissolute  young  English- 
men, whose  laziness  and  extravagance  had  put  them 
in  a  state  to  make  them  uneasy,  and  to  make  them 
unnoticed  by  respectable  people.  That  country 
must  be  bad,  to  be  sure,  which  would  not  give  them 
ease  and  abundance  without  labour  or  economy. 

656.  Now,  what  can  such  a  man  know  of  Ame- 
rica ?  He  has  not  kept  house  ;  he  has  had  no  being 
in  an\'  neighbourhood  ;  he  has  never  had  any  circle 
of  acquaintatices  amongst  the  people  ;  he  has  never 
been  a  guest  under  any  of  their  roofs  ;  he  knows 
nothing  of  their  manners  or  their  characters  ;  and 
how  can  such  a  man  be  a  judge  of  the  effects  of  their 
institutions,  civil,  political,  or  religious  ? 

657.  I  have  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  reviercs 
and  nercspapers,  in  the  pay  of  the  boroughmongers, 
will  do  their  best  to  propagate  the  falsehoods  con- 
tained in  this  man's  book.  But,  what  would  you 
say  of  the  people  of  America,  if  they  were  to  affect 
to  believe  what  the  French  General  said  of  the  peo- 
ple of  England  ?  This  man,  in  a  book  which  he 
published  in  France,  said,  that  all  the  English  mar- 
ried women  got  drunk,  and  sv^ore  like  troopers  ; 
and  that  all  the  young  women  were  strumpets,  and 
that  the  greater  part  of  them  had  bastards  before 
they  xeere  married.  Now,  if  the  people  of  America 
were  to  affect  to  believe  this,  what  should  rve  say  of 
them  ?  Yet,  this  is  just  as  true  as  this  Fearon's  ac- 
count of  the  people  of  America. 
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658.  As  to  the  facts  of  this  man's  visit  to  me,  my 
son  William,  who  is,  by  this  time,  in  London,  can 
and  will  vouch  for  their  truth  at  any  time,  and,  if 
necessary,  to  Fearon's  face,  if  Fearon  has  a  face 
which  he  dares  show. 

659.  Since  writing  the  above,  the  New-York  pa- 
pers have  brought  me  a  specimen  of  Mr.  Fearon's 
performance.  I  shall  notice  only  his  account  of 
his  visit  to  me.     It  is  in  the  following  words  : 

660.  "  A  visit  to  Air.  Cobhett. — Upon  arriving  at 
"  Mr.  Cobbett's  gate,  my  feelings,  in  walking  along 
*'  the  path  which  led  to  the  residence  of  this  cele- 
*'  brated  man,  are  difficult  to  describe.  The  idea 
*'  of  a  person  self-banished,  leading  an  isolated  life 
*'  in  a  foreign  land — a  path  rarely  trod,  fences  in 
'•  ruins,  the  gate  broken.,  a  house  mouldering  to  decay, 
•'  added  to  much  awkwardness  of  feeling  on  my  part, 
"  calling  upon  an  entire  stranger,  produced  in  my 
"  mind  feelings  of  thoughtfulness  and  melancholy^ 
"  I  would  fain  almost  have  returned  without  enter- 
*'  ing  the  wooden  mansion,  imagining  that  its  pos- 
*•  sessor  would  exclaim,  '  What  intruding  fellow  is 
**  *  here  coming  to  break  in  upon  my  pursuits  ?* 
*'  But  these  difficulties  ceased  almost  with  their  ex- 
*'  istence.  A  female  servant  (an  English  woman) 
"  informed  me  that  her  master  v,-as  from  home,  at- 
*'  tending  at  the  county  court.  Her  language  was 
**  natural  enough  for  a  person  in  her  situation  ;  she 
*'  pressed  me  to  walk  in,  being  quite  certain  that  I 
♦*  washer  countryman ;  and  she  was  '  so  delighted  to 
♦'  see  an  Englishman^  instead  of  those  nasty  guessing 
*'  Yankees.^  Following  my  guide  through  the 
*<  kitchen,  (the  floor  of  which,  she  asserted,  wjs 
■•'  imbedded  zvith  two  feet  of  dirt  when  Mr.  Cobbett 
*•  came  there — it  had  been  previously  in  the  occu- 
'*  pation  of  Americans,)  I  was  conducted  to  a  front 
"  parlour,  which  contained  but  a  single  chair  and 
**  several  trunks  of  sea  clothes.  Mr.  Cobbett's 
"  first  question  on  seeing  me  was,  *  Are  you  ?jn 
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*'  *  American,  sir  ?'  then,  '  What  were  my  objects 
"  '  in  the  United  States  ?  Was  I  acquainted  with  the 
*'  *  friends  of  liberty  in  London  ?  How  long  had  I 
"  •  left  V  &c.  He  was  immediately  famihar.  I 
<^was  pleasingly  disappointed  with  the  general 
_*'  tone  of  his  manners.  Mr.  Cobbett  thinks  meanly 
"  of  the  Americwi  people^  but  spoke  highly  of  t"he 
*'  economy  of  their  government. — He  does  not  ad- 
"  vise  persons  in  respectable  circumstances  to  emi- 
"  grate,  even  in  the  present  state  of  England.  In 
*'  his  opinion  a  family  who  cpn  barely  live  upon 
"  their  property,  will  more  consult  their  happiness 
*'  by  not  removing  to  the  United  States.  He  al- 
*'  most  laughs  at  Mr,  Birkbeck's  settling  in  the  wes- 
"  tern  country.  This  being  the  first  time  I  had 
"  seen  this  well-known  character,  I  viewed  him 
"  with  no  ordinary  degree  of  interest.  A  print  by 
"  Bartolozzi,  executed  in  1801,  conveys  a  correct 
"  outline  of  his  person.  His  eyes  are  small,  and 
*'  pleasingly  good  natured.  To  a  French  gentle- 
"  man  present,  he  was  attentive  ;  with  his  sons  fa- 
"  miliar  ;  to  his  servants  easy  ;  but  to  all,  in  his 
"  tone  and  manner,  resolute  and  determined.  He 
*'  feels  no  hesitation  in  praising  himself,  and  evi- 
"  dently  believes  that  he  is  eventually  destined  to 
'^'  be  the  Atlas  of  the  British  nation.  His  faculty  of 
**  relating  anecdotes  is  amusing.  Instances  when 
*'  we  meet.  My  impressions  of  Mr.  Cobbett  are, 
*'  that  those  who  know  him  would  Hke  him,  if  they 
*'  can  be  content  to  submit  unconditionally  to  his 
"dictation.  '  Obey  me,  and  1  will  treat  you  kind- 
"  '  ly  ;  if  you  do  not,  I  will  trample  on  you,'  seemed 
*'  visible  in  every  word  and  feature.  He  appears" 
"  to  feel,  in  its  fullest  force,  the  sentiment, 

<«  I  have  no  brother,  am  like  no  brother, 
''I  am  myseli"aloae." 

661.  It  is  unlucky  for  this  blade,  that  the  parties 
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are  alive.     First — let  the  "  English  woman''''  speak 
for  herself,  which  She  does,  in  these  words  : 

662.  I  remember,  that,  about  a  week  after  I 
came  to  Hyde  Park,  in  1817,  a  man  came  to  the 
house  in  the  evening,  when  Mr.  Cobbett  was  out, 
and  that  he  came  again  the  next  morning.  I  never 
knew,  or  asked,  what  countryman  he  was.  He  came 
to  the  back  door.  I  first  gave  him  a  chair  in  a  back- 
room ;  but,  as  he  was  a  sHppery-looking  young 
man,  and  as  it  was  growing  late,  my  husband 
thought  it  was  best  to  bring  him  down  into  the 
kitchen,  where  he  staid,  till  he  went  away.  I  had 
no  talk  with  him.  I  could  not  know  what  condi- 
tion Mr.  Cobbett  found  the  house  in,  for  I  did  not 
come  here  till  the  middle  of  August.  I  never  heard 
whether  the  gentleman  that  lived  here  before  Mr. 
Cobbett  was  an  American,  or  not.  I  never  in  my 
life  said  a  word  against  the  people  or  the  country  : 
I  am  very  glad  I  came  to  it ;  I  am  doing  very  well 
in  it ;  and  have  found  as  good  and  kind  friends 
amongst  the  Americans,  as  I  ever  had  in  all  my 
life. 

MARY  ANN  CHURCHER. 
IJijde  Park,  Qth  January y  1819. 

CG3.  Mrs.  Churcher  puts  me  in  mind,  that  I 
asked  her  what  sort  of  a  looking  man  it  was,  and 
that  she  said  he  looked  like  an  Exciseman^  and  that 
Churcher  exclaimed  :  *'  Why,  you  fool,  they  don't 
"  have  any  Excisemen  and  such  fellows  here  !" — 
I  never  was  at  a  county  court  in  America  in  my  life. 
I  was  out  shooting.  As  to  the  house,  it  is  a  better 
one  than  he  ever  entered,  except  as  a  lodger  or  a 
servant,  or  to  carry  home  zvork.  The  path,  so  far 
from  being  trackless,  was  as  beaten  as  the  highway. 
The  gentleman  who  lived  here  before  me  was  an 
Eiiglishnan,  whose  name  was  Crozv.  But  only 
think  of  dirt,  two  feet  deep,  in  a  kitchen  !  All  is 
false. — The  house  vv*5  built  by  Judge  Ludlow.     It 
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is  large,  and  very  sound  and  commodious.  The 
avenues  of  trees  before  it  the  most  beautiful  that  I 
ever  saw.  The  orchard,  the  fine  shade  and  fine 
grass  albabout  the  house,  the  abundant  garden,  the 
beautiful  turnip  field  :  the  whole  a  subject  worthy 
of  admiration  ;  and  not  a  single  draw-back.  A 
hearty  unostentatious  welcome  from  me  and  my 
sons.  A  breakfast  such,  probably,  as  the  fellow  will 
never  eat  again. — I  leave  the  piiblic  to  guess,  whe 
ther  it  be  likely,  that  I  should  give  a  chap  like  this 
my  opinions  about  government  or  people  !  Just  as  if 
I  did  not  know  the  people  !  Just  as  if  they  were  new 
to  me  !  The  man  was  not  in  the  house  half  an  hour 
m  the  morning.  Judge,  then,  what  he  could  know 
of  my  manners  and  character.  He  was  a  long  time 
nfterwards  at  New- York.  Would  he  not  have  been 
here  a  second  time,  if  I  had  been  familiar  enough  to 
relate  anecdotes  to  him  ?  Such  blades  are  not  back- 
v/ard  in  renewing  their  visits  whenever  they  get 
but  a  little  encouragement. — He,  in  another  part  of 
the  extracts  that  I  have  seen,  complains  of  the  re- 
serve of  the  American  ladies.  No  "  socia/  inter- 
"  course,''''  he  says,  between  the  sexes.  That  is  to 
say,  he  could  find  none  !  I'll  engage  he  could  not : 
amongst  the  whites,  at  least.  It  is  hardly  possible 
for  me  to  talk  about  the  public  afiairs  of  England, 
and  not  to  talk  of  some  of  my  own  acts  ;  but,  is  it 
not  monstrous  to  suppose,  that  I  should  praise  my- 
self, and  show  that  1  believed  myself  destined  to  be 
the  atlas  of  the  British  nation,  in  my  conversation 
of  a  few  minutes  with  an  utter  stranger,  ^nd  that, 
too,  a  blade  whom  I  took  for  a  decent  tailor,  my 
son  William  for  a  shop-keeper's  clerk,  and  Mrs. 
Churcher,  with  less  charity,  for  a  slippery  young 
man,  or,  at  best,  for  an  Exciseman  ? — As  1  said  be- 
fore, such  a  man  can  know  nothing  of  the  people  oi" 
America.  He  has  no  channel  through  which  to  get 
at  them.  And,  indeed,  xschy  should  he  ?  Can  he  go 
into  the  families  of  people  at  home  ?  Not  he,  indeed, 
38 
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beyond  his  own  low  circle.  Why  should  he  do  it 
here,  then  ?  Did  he  think  he  was  coming  here  to 
live  at  free  quarter  ?  The  black  woman's  hut,  in- 
deed, he  might  force  himself  into  with  impunity  ; 
sixpence  would  insure  him  a  reception  there  ;  but, 
it  would  be  a  shame,  indeed,  if  ^uch  a  man  could 
be  admitted  to  unreserved  intercourse  with  Ameri- 
can ladies.  Slippery  as  he  was,  he  could  not  slide 
into  their  good  graces,  and  into  the  possession  of 
their  fathers'  soul-subduing  dollars  ;  and  so  he  is 
gone  home  to  curse  the  "  nasty  guessing  Americans.^'* 

Wm.  COBBETT. 
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There  is  an  error  in  my  calculation  in  paragraph  608.  It 
is  8  cent*  instead  of  ^  of  a  cent.  But  this  error  is  of  no  con- 
sequence in  snch  a  case,  which  sets  all  calculation  at  defiance; 
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Indian  Corn,  Journal,  15  May,  3  June — A  noble  Lord  swal- 
lows a  whole  ear  of  Corn,  3  June. — MJlk  in  Corn,  9  Sept. — 
Crop  of  Corn,  19  Sept.— Harvest,  26  Oct. 
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Ireland,  William,  276. 

J. 
Journal  of  Mr.  Hulme,  478  to  573. 

K. 

Kidney  Beans,  Jonrnal,  1  June. 

L, 

Labourers,  American,  318  to  325. 
Labourers'  dwellings,  16. 
Labour,  price  of,  317 
Lancaster,  Jouraal,  22  Jan. 
Land,  price  of,  314. 
Lawrence,  Judge,  his  farm,  598. 
Laws,  government,  religion,  404  to  453. 
Libel  Law,  419. 
Livingston,  Chancellor,  25,  27. 
Locusts  and  wild-honey,  Journal,  3  June. 
Long-Island,  description  of,  11. 

Lord,  a  Noble  one,  swallows  a  whole  ear  of  Corn,  Journal,  3 
June. 

M. 
Magpie,  like  the  Parson,  452, 453. 
Mangle  Wurzle,  28. 

Manners,  customs  and  character  of  the  people,  346  to  372. 
Manure,  155,  100,  75. 
Maseres,  Baron,  Journal,  16  Dec. 
Meat,  bread,  and  other  eatables,  332,  333,  384. 
Meat  to  eat  on  my  farm,  21. 
Melish,  his  maps,  458. 
Mills,  for  grain,  634. 
Milton,  275. 

Mitchell,  Judge's,  crop  of  Ruta  Baga,  262. 
Mountains,  Journal,  28  Jan. — Trees  on  them,  30  Jan. 
M'Kean,  the  Pennsylvania  Tyrant,  Journal,  10  Jan. 
Musquitoes,  Flies,  Journal,  19  June. 
Mutton,  Journal,  23  Feb. 

N. 

Newbold,  Mr,  John's,  farm.  Journal,  11  March. 
New-Jersey,  Journey  through,  Journal,  12  Jan. — Roads,  11 
March. 

o. 

Oliver,  Pendrill,  Stevens,  Journal,  2  March. 
Onions,  Journal,  13  May. 
Ox- Yoke,  124. 

P. 
Paring  and  Burning.  (See  Earth-Burning.) 
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Parsnips,  Journal,  13  May. 

Parsons,  Hampshire,  449.— Botley  Parson,  450. 

Parson  is  like  the  Magpie,  452. 

Partridges,  384 

Partridges  sit,  Journal,  17  June. 

Paul,  Mr  his  cabbage  seed,  172. 

Paupers,  393  to  403. 

Peas,  Journal,  25  July. 

Pendrill,  Oliver,  Stevens,  Journal,  2  March. 

Pheasants,  385. 

Philadelphia,  Journal,  15  Jan. 

Pigs.  (See  Hogs.) 

Pippin,  Journal,  7  Oct. 

Pits  of  garden  stuff,  Journal,  20  March. 

Plenty  as  to  food,  337. 

Ploughing  deep,  121  to  123. 

Plover,  390 

Population  of  England,  Journal,  16  Feb. 

Potatoes,  270  to  295. 

Poultry,  312,  313. 

Poultry,  winter  house  for,  Journal,  4  Jan. — Spring,  15MaPeb 

Prices  of  land,  labour,  food,  raiment,  314  to  328. 

Priest,  a,  is  not  religion,  446 

Prison,  the  author  shut  up  in,  9. 

Puddings,  apple,  Journal,  9  July. 

Qualcers  atBustleton  and  Bibery,  Journal,  10  March. 
Quakers  have  no  priests,  446. 

R. 

Rabbits,  391. 

Radish,  very  large,  Journal,  28  Oct. 

Rain,  indications  of  Journal,  7  Aug. 

Rapp,  the  priest  of  the  barreners  at  Harmony,  588 

Religion,  laws,  government,  404  to  453. 

Rousseau,  Journal,  26  March. 

Rural  pursuits,  their  pleasures,  9. 

Rural  sports,  373  to  392. 

Russia  Turnip.  (See  Ruta  Baga) 

Ruta  Baga,  description  of,  25  to  30.— Seed,  31  to  36.— Time 
of  sowing,  37  to  44. — The  Land,  45  to  49 — Manner  of  sow- 
ing, 50  to  65. — After  culture,  66  to  64 — Transplanting,  66 
to  103,  232.— Harvesting,  104  to  114.— Crop,  115  to  126  — 
Uses,  127  to  156.- Experiments  in  1818,  229  to  269.— 
Judge  Mitchell's  crop,  252. — Mr.  Daypea's  crop,  201. — Mr. 
Byrd's  crop,  237,  238. — Preserving,  246. — Crop  near  Liver- 
pool in  1818. 

Rye-fields,  Jowtfiil,  16Nov.— !3  March. 
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s. 

Salt,  Journal,  1  July. 

Seasons.  (See  Journal  of  a  year.) 

Seed,  depth  to  bury  it,  96. 

Shakspeare,  275,  276. 

Sheep,  Journal.  3  Dec. — 15  Dec. 

Sheep,  feeding,  296  to  313. 

Servants,  343. 

Severne,  Mr,,  Journal,  1  March, 

Snipes,  387. 

Sobriety,  advantages  of,  234. 

Spies  in  England,  462. 

Spirits.  (See  Drinking.) 

Stevens,  Pendrill,  Oliver,  Journal,  2  March. 

Susquehanuah,  Journal,  25  Jan. — 5  Feb. — 10  Feb 

Swedish  Turnips  (See  Rata  Baga.) 

Swill  for  hogs.  305. 

T. 

Taverns,  M'AUister's,  Slaymaker's,  Anderson's,  Journal,  27 

Jan. 
Taylor,  Mr.  Anthony's,  farm,  Journal,  11  March. 
Tithes,  436. 

Transplanting,  217  to  228. 
Travellers  in  America,  their  prejudices,  1. 
Trees,  their  time  of  coming  into  leaf  and  blossom.     (See 

Journal.) 
TuU's  v.-ritings,  7,  9,    Curwen's  robbery  of  him,  6S,  69. 
Turnips,  Journal,  15  July. 

V. 

Vegetation,  rapid.  Journal.  29  July. 
Vere,  of  Botley,  Journal,  1  March. 

W. 
Wakeford,  Mr.403. 
Wearing  apparel,  340. 
Weather.  (See  Journal  for  a  year.) 
Wild  Ducks,  389. 

Winchester,  conduct  of  Parsons  at,  449. 
Winter-Lodgings  for  animals,  Journal,  4  Jan. 
Winter,  American,  compared  with  English,  Journal,  31  March, 
W^ood-cocks,  Journal,  26  July. 
Wood-cocks,  386. 

Y. 

Young,  Arthur,  117,  118. 
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